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"[ = manner in which the decisions reached at 

meetings such as the Boulogne Conference this 

week are allowed gradually to leak out is 
certainly not satisfactory. The French press had two 
days of jubilance over ‘“M. Millerand’s victory.” 
Then came Mr. Lloyd George’s statement in the House 
of Commons with quite another version of the affair. 
According to the French statements nothing save the 
relations of Russia and Poland are to be discussed at 
the proposed London Conference; which if it were 
true would mean of course that the Conference would 
never take place at all. According to Mr. Lloyd 
George, on the other hand, the Conference, having 
dealt with Poland, is to proceed to the problem of 
“ re-establishing normal relations between Soviet Russia 
and the Allies.” The truth, we suppose, is that France 
is not to be committed in advance to an abandonment 
of her non possumus attitude. After the Polish question 
is settled she will be under no obligation to remain 
at the Conference table if she prefers to withdraw and 
leave her Allies, Great Britain and Italy, to come to 
terms with Russia on their own account. Needless 
to say, such a withdrawal is not likely to take place. 
The French believe in the isolation of Russia, but not, 
even in the best of causes, in the isolation of France. 

* * * 

What does seem still quite doubtful is whether the 
Conference will be held at all. It may be clear enough 
to us in Western Europe that such a Conference would 
inevitably lead to a general peace, but it does not 
follow that that will appear quite so obvious in Moscow. 
There is no reason at all why the Soviet Government 
should consent to come to London in order to discuss 
her relations with Poland and the other Border States ; 








and a good many reasons why it is likely to refuse. 
Indeed, failing some assurance that a general peace 
is the main purpose of the Conference, it would have 
nothing at all to gain and a good deal to lose by coming. 
However good or bad the Bolsheviks’ intentions may 
be in regard to Poland they cannot be expected to 
welcome interference by the Western Powers in the 
negotiations, or even to permit it at all without some 
very definite quid pro quo. If they are convinced 
that the French intransigeants are as intransigeant 
as ever they may well prefer to negotiate in Brest 
Litovsk ; and if they do who is to prevent it? There 
seem to be a number of people both in Paris and in 
London who have still not realised that there is no more 
foolish or undignified spectacle in the world than that 
of a man or a government assuming all the airs of 
dictatorship without possessing any of the actual 
powers of a dictator. 
. * . 


Meanwhile, according to a Northeliffe organ, upon 
whose phraseology we cannot improve, “the Soviet 
with foul treachery is still driving its armies into 
Poland.” But that perhaps will have ceased before 
these lines appear—or very soon after—for the armistice 
negotiations will have begun; and since the Polish 
army, though doubtless capable of being rallied and 
re-created by Allied assistance, seems for the time 
being almost to have ceased to exist as a coherent 
force, an armistice will no doubt be concluded. And 
for our part we do not doubt that the armistice will 
be followed, no matter where the negotiations are 
conducted, by a moderate and satisfactory peace. The 
wild reports which have been current this week concern- 
ing the nature of the terms to be offered by Moscow 
seem worthy of no credence. The Bolsheviks might, 
if a certain section of them were to capture power, 
refuse to make peace at all; but if they consent to 
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negotiate they will almost certainly offer Poland quite 
generous terms. Firstly, because such terms would 
be in accord with their principles and their declarations 
—and it is a noteworthy fact that Lenin’s Government 
has never proved slippery or untruthful or failed to 
live up to its declarations ; and, secondly, because they 
are quite clever enough to realise that they have a 
unique opportunity of inducing Poland definitely to 
withdraw from the orbit of French diplomacy and that 
they can achieve that result without sacrificing any- 
thing that is of consequence to them. But that we 
suppose would be “ foul treachery,” still more foul. 


* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations began its 
eighth meeting this week at San Sebastian. Important 
matters figure in the programme—including the con- 
sideration of Reports on the Permanent Court of Justice 
and an International Health Organisation, the co- 
ordinating of measures for the use of the “ economic 
weapon,” the blockade, and the settlement of certain 
mandates—presumably the African and Prcific man- 
dates, since Syria and Palestine and Mesopotamia are 
still ‘‘in the air,”’ until the Turkish Treaty is signed. 
But we do not look for any popular enthusiasm over 
this meeting—or, indeed, any popular interest in it at 
all. What the peoples of the world want is some 
evidence that the statesmen, into whose hands the 
League has unfortunately fallen, mean to set it free and 
allow it to do something useful. So far the method 
adopted has been to sing its praises in the abstract, 
while ignoring it in practice, except when it may be 
convenient to invoke its name to cover some doubtful 
policy. Mr. Lloyd George found such an occasion last 
week, when he argued that Art. 10 of the Covenant 
requires us to protect the Poles against the “ external 
aggression” of Russia. He omitted, of course, to 
discuss whether Art. 11 did not require us to prevent 
Poland from going to war. Such an invocation of the 
Covenant is preposterous. It is much as though the 
Commissioner of Police, with a couple of constables at 
his elbow, first encouraged A. to assault B., and then, 
when B. hit back, ordered the constables to take off 
their coats and help A. in the fight. We do not think 
a police force used in that way would command much 
confidence. Such a perversion of the League, as Lord 
Grey has said, is a deadly injury, and ought to be 
repudiated. But, until the Supreme Council is abolished, 
we fear there will be no repudiation but more probably 
repetitions. 
* * * 

Senator Harding has accepted the Republican nomina- 
tion to the Presidency in a speech which has received 
merciless treatment from the Democrats and Inde- 
pendents. The first point to note about it is the un- 
mistakable evidence that Mr. Harding has abandoned 
the conservative Republicans and the compromise 
plank on the League of Nations drafted by Mr. Root, 
and has, to all intents and purposes, gone over to the 
Knox-Johnson position of complete hostility. Begin- 
ning with a scornful reference to the despotism of the 
White House, he goes on to congratulate the Senate on 
having restored the Constitution and saved America’s 
independent nationality, to describe the League Covenant 
as an instrument of super-government, and to announce 
that no Administration for which he has any responsi- 


bility would have anything to do with a written inter- 
national compact. The last point, coming from the 
nominee of the party to which Messrs. Taft and Root 
belong, to say nothing of a possible President of the 
country which, above all others, worships a written 
constitution, seems merely grotesque. Mr. Harding’s 
position is that having surrendered to the anti-leaguers, 
he will, if elected, be the head of a Government which 
will be compelled somehow to make formal peace with 
Germany and then to enter some form of international 
society. The remainder of Mr. Harding’s speechecon- 
tained two important statements. One was a very 
conciliatory reference to Mexico; the other was a 
downright reaffirmation of the official Republican 
demand for the abolition of tolls for American ships 
passing through the Panama Canal. The latter, coupled 
with certain clauses of the new Merchant Shipping Act, 
commits the Republicans to a policy of which we shall 
hear much more. In a word, Senator Harding has 
given his Democratic opponents another excellent 
chance, but it is not in the least probable that they will 
take advantage of it. 
« * * 

If the conditions proposed by Lord Birkenhead in a 
Sunday paper this week really are the terms which 
the Government intends to offer to the building indust 
with a view to increasing the supply of labour, it is | 
to predict more trouble ahead. It is true that the 
proposals include a guaranteed income during times 
of unemployment over a period of five years, but even 
this is to be only an unemployment benefit, not a 
guarantee of wages at the standard rate. In return 
for this generous provision—which the building trade 
employers would probably be willing to overbid without 
demanding any corresponding concessions—Lord Bir- 
kenhead calls for freedom to introduce “ dilution” to 
any extent, absolute cessation of strikes, and, as a 
last straw, the general introduction of payment by 
results. There is about as much chance of the builders 
accepting these terms as there is of Dr. Addison facing 
the housing problem with courage and decision. We 
are inclined to believe that there is a very real shortage 
of skilled workers in the industry; but clearly the 
Trade Unions are not likely to contemplate dilution 
as long as nothing is done to stop the employment of 
the majority of those engaged in the industry on non- 
essential work. Mr. Cameron’s figures, which show 
that only an insignificant proportion of the members 
of his Society, by far the largest in the industry, are 
engaged on working-class houses, have so far remained 
undisputed, and, until something has been done to 
meet the case which they support, it is useless to propose 
dilution. To attempt to impose payment by results 
upon the industry which of all has the strongest and 
best founded tradition of opposition to it is still more 
futile. Let Lord Birkenhaed and Dr. Addison, if these 
are their views, think again, and come back when they 
have taken steps to secure a better utilisation of the 
labour that is already available, and have something 
further to suggest. A guarantee of continuous employ- 
ment to men engaged on housing schemes seems to be 
the obvious first step. 

* * * 


The Annual Conference of the United Textile Factory 
Association, which is the most representative assembly 
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of the workers in all sections of the cotton industry, 
has unanimously decided to press for a full public 
enquiry, on the lines of the Coal Commission, into 
the whole organisation, financial arrangements, and 
working conditions of the cotton industry in this 
country. This decision is manifestly the direct result 
of the extraordinary financial proceedings which have 
marked the conduct of the industry since the conclusion 
of the war. The workers have watched with interest 
and suspicion a series of new flotations of companies, 
repeated acquisitions of the property of old firms at, 
on the average, six or seven times their pre-war capital 
value, deals in shares of every conceivable description, 
and balance sheets showing a quite unexampled com- 
mercial prosperity. They have realised, moreover, 
that this gigantic re-capitalisation means that the 
industry will be called upon in future, with very much 
the same plant, to furnish very much larger sums in 
interest and profits, or in other words that the claims 
of capital upon the same labour-power have been im- 
mensely increased by a series of transactions of a purely 
financial nature. The proposal for public enquiry 
comes rather late in the day; but there is obviously 
plenty to enquire into, and a full account of the events 
in the cotton industry during the last two years would 
throw a really remarkable light on the interworking 
of industry and finance. We hope the cotton operatives 
will press their proposal. 
* ak * 

This week the voters in two rural constituencies 
have gone to the poll, and in each case they have had 
the opportunity of voting for a Labour candidate 
prominently associated with the agricultural labourers’ 
movement. Mr. George Edwards is a veteran, Mr. 
Harben a much younger man; but both have played 
animportant part in promoting organisation among the 
local workers, and in drawing attention to their griev- 
ances. Although the Labour Party won several rural 
constituencies at the last General Election, and the 
President of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union is in 
the House of Commons, the rural workers are still 
seriously under-represented in the councils of the 
Labour Party, and the return of the Labour candidates 
in these two cases would bring to the Party a very 
necessary accession of strength. Labour has not yet 
succeeded in formulating a definite rural programme, 
although it is in this respect considerably ahead of the 
other parties which seek to attract the agricultural 
vote. It is now clear that the organisation of the 
agricultural workers, which many at first regarded as 
a mushroom growth, has come to stay, and this means 
that the agricultural workers’ opinion will count far 
more than it has counted in the past in framing the 
policy of the Labour Movement. There is at present 
great discontent with the awards of the Agricultural 
Wages Board, and a disposition, as recent local strikes 
show, to have recourse to direct action as a means of 
improving rural conditions. The agricultural workers 
are undoubtedly waking up with unexpected rapidity, 
and this awakening is likely to produce political as 
well as economic consequences. The Labour Party 
is reaching the stage at which it can expect substantial 
results from rural bye-elections. We hope that the 
Woodbridge and South Norfolk polls, when they are 
declared, will furnish proof of this. 


The National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, of which 
Mr. Havelock Wilson is the presiding genius, has re- 
cently, under instructions from its National Conference, 
been taking a ballot of its members on two questions 
—affiliation to the Labour Party and nationalisation 
of shipping. The interim figures which have just been 
announced show clearly that the former proposal will 
be carried and the latter defeated. Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, who sits in the House of Commons as a more 
or less independent Coalitionist, was opposed to both 
proposals, and the carrying of the former will obviously 
make his position difficult. It is an important decision ; 
for the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was almost the 
only Union of real importance outside the Labour 
Party. The only other case is that of the Co-operative 
Employees’ Union, which is excluded by reason of its 
long-standing quarrel with the Trades Union Congress. 
It is also significant, because of the part which the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, under Mr. Havelock 
Wilson’s leadership, played during the war in obstructing 
the passage of Labour delegates in international mis- 
sions. The rejection ofthe nationalisation proposal 
is not surprising; for the official weight of the Union 
was thrown against it, and sailors have always hitherto 
been very ready, owing to their scanty opportunities 
for joint discussion, to take their policy from their 
own Head Office. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The talk of a truce 
in Ireland has been accompanied by increased vigour 
on the “ battle-front.”. The damage done by the 
armed forces of the Crown at Ballyanders is estimated 
at £20,000, that at Tuam at £120,000. The town of 
Newcastle West, with its library and creamery, has 
been burned and sacked. It is not supposed that this 
is the sort of thing which Mr. Lloyd George had in his 
mind when he spoke to Mr. Thomas about the severe 
times that might be in store for Ireland. But the 
refusal of the Government spokesman to repudiate 
these terrible acts is as astonishing (supposing there 
is a desire for peace) as it is outrageous. Their silences 
and evasions are in curious contrast to the attitude of 
(on the other side) Dr. Cohalan, the Bishop of Cork, 
who has invoked the medieval resources of the Church 
in his endeavour to put down Irish violence. The 
young men who recently slew a policeman in Dr. 
Cohalan’s diocese are to suffer the canonical punish- 
ment, known as “interdict.” It should be stated that 
Dr. Cohalan is not a “ Castle” Bishop; his appoint- 
ment to the Bishopric of Cork during the war was 
regarded as a Sinn Fein triumph, his brother being 
the well-known Irish-American leader, Judge Cohalan. 


* * * 


Even if the Government is more conciliatory than it 
seems, the difficulties of “‘ talking” to Ireland are very 
great. Presumably in this matter it is the advice of 
Sir James MacMahon, the Under-Secretary, that would 
be taken, not the advice of Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Who is there who could approach the Government from 
the Irish side? It is certain that the leaders of Sinn 
Fein will not discuss anything less than Cuban inde- 
pendence. The name of Alderman O'Neill, the acting 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, suggests itself as that of a 
possible negotiator. Although Alderman O'Neill has 
never participated in Sinn Fein, he is the most repre- 
sentative of Irishmen and one of the cleverest ; he has 
in the past done the work of a go-between, notably 
during the crisis over prisoners’ treatment, without 
losing any of his prestige. He might not be in a post- 
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tion to promise “ to deliver the goods,” he could hardly 
guarantee Irish acceptance of Dominion Home Rule, 
but he is certainly the obvious leader on the Irish 
side in any negotiation for an armistice. An attempt 
to go behind Sinn Fein by charging the leaders of the 
Labour movement in Ireland with national authority 
would merely cause suspicion and be sure to fail. 
: oo i 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—If Sir Edward 
Carson has the power of outvoting the Government, 
as he almost certainly has of destroying it by other 

methods, some significance must be allowed to his veto of a few 
nights ago on Mr. Lloyd George’s overtures to Sinn Fein. What, 
in effect, was the proposition which caused the existence of the 
Coalition to be thus threatened? Simply that the Government 
might be willing to negotiate with any responsible party in 
Ireland subject to two preliminary conditions—(1) that the idea 
of setting up an Irish Republic must be abandoned, and (2) that 
protection must be guaranteed for Ulster. Not protection, but 
self-determination appears to have been the term actually 
employed, but I think it will be found before long that the Carson 
threat applies to the reopening of negotiations under any condi- 


tions. 
ae a Ea 


For the moment it almost looks as if the decisive turning had 
been taken, and taken, unfortunately, in the wrong direction. 
Like the compunctious matron in the Biblical tale, the Prime 
Minister keeps looking back on his frustrated ideals, always, 
however, with a forward tendency in the opposite path. Possibly 
he may cling for another month or two to his Home Rule scheme, 
though here, again, there are signs that Carsonism’s patience 
with that useless toy is exhausted. Personally, I cannot believe 
that Mr. Lloyd George has had this end in view all along, or that 
from the beginning of the Session till now he has been deliberately 
edging away from Home Rule and curving or, rather, zigzagging 
towards coercion. On the contrary, I think that in order to 
win Ireland he was prepared at one time to incur what most of 
his colleagues would have considered a grave risk to the rest of 
the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, he has never been prepared 
in this or, indeed, in any other cause, to hazard the stability of 
his Government, let alone his individual security. 

* *~ * 

Even now, as Sir E. Carson well knows, occasional feints at 
independent action must be looked for. To be compelled to 
choose one of two courses is peculiarly irksome to the Georgian 
mind, the natural bent of which is towards an impartial explora- 
tion of every course. Thus the French, puzzled but polite, 
describe him as insaisissable, while Soviet Russia, being under no 
such constraint of civility, frankly denounces him as a double- 
dealer, and his former associates at the National Liberal Club 
(the non-prefixed and non-suffixed variety) attach conditions 
to the terms on which he is to be allowed to resume his meals 
plus his communion with the orthodox. All alike, whether at 
home or abroad, and whether in Ireland or England, distrust 
his flirtations and evidently fear to be jilted in turn. Yet a 
true reading of Mr. Lloyd George’s temperament would probably 
show him to be in fitful sympathy with them all. Politically, 
that is to say, he is not so much a jilt as a polygamist. 

x * ok 


Meanwhile, notwithstanding threats on one side and disclaimers 
on the other, a basis of negotiation between the Government and 
Sinn Fein continues to be sought. Possibly the bridge desired 
by Mr. Lloyd George may be found in the Trade Union link, 
especially if the striking immunity of Dublin from political 
crime since the recent visit of the Labour deputation can be 
shown, as Mr. Thomas believes it can, to be a direct effect of that 
mission. Old hands see no disadvantage in the lack of prece- 
dent for this method of approach—now, as it happens, the only 
remaining route not previously explored in vain. 

eo * * 


I am tempted to add, perhaps rashly, that there may be a 
further gleam of hope in the agreeably human personality of the 
Chief Secretary. His recent Parliamentary appearances have 
revealed in Sir Hamar Greenwood a mind refreshingly free from 
pedantry and apparently willing to learn, a cool and unflustered 
if somewhat pedestrian intelligence, and (despite a certain 
amount of pro forma lip-homage to the Ulster suzerainty) a 
fairly clear perception of the root-causes of the Irish mischief. 
In these days this is saying a good deal for a Chief Secretary, 
certainly a great deal more than could have been said for either 
the last or the last but one of Sir H. Greenwood’s predecessors. 


THE POLICY OF THE TIMES 


OST newspapers one takes as one finds them. 
One may criticise and combat the views they 
express, but one does not think of finding 
fault with their proprietors or editors for presuming 
to hold such views. But the Times is in a position 
peculiar to itself. It is regarded, very widely in 
England, almost universally abroad, as a national 
institution. Moreover, it avowedly regards itself in 
that light, and so long as it remains, qua newspaper, 
the best newspaper in the world there is no need to 
dispute the claim. To make such a claim, however, 
is to invite criticism of a kind to which other newspapers 
are not legitimately subject. For in so far as the Times 
is to be considered a public institution, its conduct 
is a matter of public interest and its policy becomes 
the concern not merely of its proprietors but of all 
those who are interested in public affairs and especially 
in the relations of Great Britain to other countries. 

So much’ by way of explanation of this article. In 
the past three or four years and particularly during 
the past eighteen months the policy of the Times has 
undergone very noticeable modification in several 
directions. In general, from our point of view, the 
change has been definitely a change for the better. 
The Times has become much more Liberal, in the broad 
sense of the word, and as a consequence, much more 
representative of the general trend of English political 
thought—which is unmistakably a Liberal trend. On 
most subjects it now stands somewhere quite near 
the centre of gravity of English public opinion. It is 
no longer to be regarded as the docile mouthpiece 
of the vested interests. In any controversy which may 
arise involving, let us say, the House of Lords, or the 
Army, or the employer class as such, it is almost as 
likely to be on the popular side as on the other. On 
the Dyer question, for example, it has taken a firm and, 
from the democratic point of view, admirable line. 
On the subject of Ireland, again, its attitude is broad 
and generous and founded on a real desire for a settle- 
ment in accordance with the wishes of the Irish people. 
And in connection with recent important Labour 
disputes it has done excellent public service by its 
studied impartiality and its evidently sincere desire to 
secure publicity and fair play for both sides and to 
represent the standpoint not of any class or party 
but of the public as a whole. 

In these ways the Times has become representative 
in a wider sense, perhaps, than ever before in its history. 
But all this only serves to emphasise the fact that 
on practically all questions of current foreign European 
politics it not only fails to express the prevailing ten- 
dencies of English public opinion but does not speak 
for any appreciable section or group of Englishmen 
at all. On extra-European questions, concerning, for 
example, India, America, Mesopotamia or Japan, it 
expresses very adequately the standpoint of the average 
‘* Liberal Imperialist,”” which is probably the standpoint 
of the majority of people in this country. But on 
matters which concern the Continent of Europe it has 
adopted a “Continental” point of view which has no 
discernible relation to British traditions or British 
interests and is not, we venture to say, even intelligible 
to the great majority of its readers. We do not, of 
course, suggest that it is deliberately careless of British 
interests, but it appears to regard them from so strangely 
foreign an angle that if one did not know that such 
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a suggestion was nonsense one might at times be 
tempted to believe that it lay under some concrete 
obligation to a foreign Government. 

As everyone knows, on many of the most important 
issues of the moment the Times is a mere echo of the 
Parisian Press. It says what Paris says, but without 
the force of either originality or conviction and probably 
therefore without seriously influencing the opinions of 
any of its readers. On so vital and urgent a question, 
for example, as that of our relations to Russia and 
Poland, it appears to have nothing whatever of its own 
to say. What the Matin or the Débats or the Temps 
writes to-day, the Times will write to-morrow. The 
consequence is that it is impotent in England and 
misleading abroad. A foreigner studying the Times 
in, let us say, Vienna or Helsingfors, may very probably 
and reasonably suppose that he is learning what is 
being thought and said in London, whereas what in 
fact he is getting is merely an emasculated re-hash 
of what is being thought and said in Paris. For the 
normal ingredients which go nowadays to the making 
of an article in the Times on European affairs appear 
to be half-a-dozen leading French newspapers, a pair of 
scissors and a pot of paste—often without the addition 
of even so much as a trace of British flavouring. 
It is by no means a trivial matter that foreign opinion 
should be misled in this manner. In many ways 
it has the result of playing directly into the hands of 
those who are most bitterly opposed to British policy 
and British interests. It would be more indiscreet 
than difficult to cite specific examples. 

The scissors-and-paste method naturally produces 
some odd results, and a particularly odd case occurred 
in the Times this week. French public opinion—as 
represented at any rate in the French Press—is, of 
course, extremely hostile to any kind of recognition 
of the Soviet Government. Some Parisian journalist, 
writing on Monday in the J'’emps and racking his brains 
for any fresh argument against the proposed London 
conference, said: ‘‘ We have not the right to start an 
experiment of such gravity without having previously 
consulted the United States Government. Such is, 
we are sure, the conviction of the French Government. 
Nothing without America!’’ Anyone with even the 
slightest knowledge of French opinion will recognise 
at once that whoever wrote that sentence wrote it with 
his tongue almost bursting his cheek. Nothing without 
dear President Wilson! An English leader-writer 
would scarcely have dared to employ a phrase so crudely 
and ironically insincere. But the Times the next day 
solemnly quoted it and solemnly adopted it, and on 
the following day referred to it again and improved 
upon it, declaring that “the British Parliament, 
we are confident, will not estrange its constituents 
by the endorsement of any policy which the 
people of the United States would despise and 
repudiate.” We feel it impossible to offer any adequate 
comment upon that sentence. “ Estrange its constitu- 
ents"! A writer reduced to such dialectical straits 

deserves rather sympathy than criticism. But the 
absurdity is really too gross to be passed by. We 
resent it because we consider that we are entitled to 
expect from the T'imes a certain minimum of sense and 
dignity. How much longer is this “ national” news- 
paper to speak for every country but its own? Desper- 
ately it quotes French opinion against us, and now 
American opinion against us—imaginary American 
opinion. It is intolerable that we should have to read 
such stuff in the columns of a paper like the Times— 





where British public opinion counts apparently nowadays 
for nothing at all. 

For there is such a thing as British public opinion. 
Mr. Lloyd George—with his ear always on the ground— 
recognises that and is acting upon it. In his dealings 
with Russia and Poland, and with Germany at Spa, 
he ignores criticism because he knows that he has the 
country almost solidly behind him. Mr. Churchill and 
the Times are his only considerable opponents—and 
they do not matter. Mr. Lloyd George knows that he 
has not a vote to lose by “ shaking hands with murder ” ; 
and votes are what he cares about—for which a democrat 
can scarcely condemn him! It really does not matter 
what section or class in this country one is considering. 
It may be the City or the Foreign Office or the 
Trades Union Congress, or the House of Lords, or the 
Free Church Council. Between all these sections there 
is a certain common measure of agreement, or at least 
a certain common British angle from which the affairs 
of Europe are viewed, and the gravamen of our charge 
against the Times is that it does not speak from this 
angle at all. It does not even seem to be aware that 
such a thing as a distinctively British point of view 
exists. Its own point of view is wholly exotic, and day 
after day it is to be found appealing to sentiments and 
conceptions which in this country do not exist. It is 
thus reduced to a state of chronically ineffective protest 
to which neither the Prime Minister nor his critics pay 
any attention. The one-time “thunder ”’ has dwindled 
into a wail from some alien wilderness. 

Behind all this, of course, as most people are aware, 
lies the mot d’ordre, which has gone forth in Printing 
House Square, that in all his activities and by every 
means Mr. Lloyd George must be opposed, discredited 
and, if possible, destroyed. We are not inclined to 
quarrel with the object, but the method seems to us 
to be fatuously ineffective. No doubt there is nothing 
like constant nagging to bring a politician down, but 
it must be nagging of a kind which appeals to either 
the sentiments or the prejudices of the public. The 
actual result in the present case is that the Times has 
become an actively anti-British agency. If there 
were to be another Conference at Spa or Boulogne 
next week we all know in advance what the Times 
would say about it. Its comments would contain no 
single word in criticism, or even mild deprecation, of 
the attitude of the French Government on any issue 
that might arise, and they would contain probably 
no single paragraph which failed to convey some 
protest or sneer or innuendo directed against the repre- 
sentatives of this country. The net effect is to weaken 
the Prime Minister abroad whilst strengthening him 
at home. Every time “French opinion”’ is quoted 
against him his position in England is reinforced ; 
for everyone—except apparently the T'imes—knows 
that the influence of French opinion in this country 
is not merely nil but actually a minus quantity. 
The importance of the matter arises from the fact 
that the utterances of the Times are taken very seriously 
abroad, and in so far as they fail to express the British 
point of view a large number of people who ought to 
be acquainted with that point of view remain in a 
state of ignorance or positive misapprehension. One 
of the indirect consequences is the present Polish 
débdcle, for the Poles thought England was behind 
them, whatever Mr. Lloyd George might say. Other con- 

sequences, not less unfortunate, may become apparent 
quite soon in more than one quarter—unless the T'imes 
can be converted once more into a British newspaper. 
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KEEPING PRICES UP 


HE Government has now definitely and une- 
quivocally refused both the demands presented 
to it by the Miners’ Federation. It will not 
agree to any further increase of wages in the 

industry, and it will not agree to make any reduction 
in the price of household coal. That the Government 
would refuse any considerable increase in wages was 
expected ; but that it should refuse all concessions in 
coal prices is somewhat surprising. The double deci- 
sion, which is bound to lead to a serious crisis in the 
mining industry, was communicated to the Federation 
on Monday by Sir Robert Horne, in a speech which 
contained several rather startling arguments. The 
refusal of an advance in wages was defended on the 
basis of a comparison of the increases secured by the 
the miners with those obtained by workers in other 
trades, nothing being said under this head in reply 
to the miners’ contention that the coalowners are 
being allowed to retain unduly large profits. The 
profits question was, however, dealt with in connection 
with the demand for a reduction of prices, and it was 
here that Sir Robert Horne produced the really remark- 
able argument that it is necessary to keep the profits 
in the coal industry high in order that the industry 
may be in a position to contribute its quota towards 
the excess profits taxation levied on all trades. There 
has surely never been a more remarkable avowal of 
the view, which the Board of Trade has long been 
suspected of holding, that the more the profits of 
industry are swollen, the better is the situation of the 
country. It is true that Sir Robert Horne also main- 
tained that the profits resulting from the high export 
— of coal were a legitimate windfall for the State ; 
ut the central point of his argument seemed to be 
that profits must be kept high because only so could 
excess profits taxation be made productive. 

Clearly, the tone and substance of Sir Robert Horne’s 
answer are likely to satisfy neither the miners, who 
made the demands now summarily rejected, nor the 
consumers, who find the prices they must pay, not 
only for coal but for other commodities, governed by 
this curious economic doctrine. The Government, in 
fact, is escaping from the necessity of facing the real 
financial situation by the simple process of allowing 
not only mineowners, but capitalists in general, mani- 
festly to overcharge the consumer, and then sharing 
with them the proceeds of this extortion. It is a 
system closely analogous to the tax-gathering methods 
of the Ancient World or the Middle Ages, with the 
trader as a tax-farmer specially licensed to get the 
most he can out of the public. In the case of the 
mining industry, the problem presents itself in a special 
form because it is by export that the high profits are 
being made; but in sharing these profits with the 
coalowners, instead of allowing them to be applied to 
the reduction of home prices, the Government is pur- 
suing really the same policy as in the case of other 
articles in which prices are unregulated and profiteering 
operates more directly and obviously. At this rate, 
we are condemned to permanent high prices in order 
that the Government may not offend its rich sup- 
porters by taking the necessary steps to put our national 
finances on a sound basis. 

This Government philosophy of high profits and 
high prices, leading to a high yield of taxation, assumes 
a somewhat different form in its relation to wages. 
Here the assumption is that, in the trades which are 
so strongly organised that they cannot be ignored, 
wages should be allowed to increase approximately 
in correspondence with the official estimates of the rise 
in the cost of living, but no more. In the case of 
profits, the more the merrier, because every increase 
means an improved yield of taxation; in the case of 





wages, just enough to maintain the pre-war standard 
of living in the organised trades, but no more save 
in quite exceptional cases, and less wherever, as in 
many of the Trade Board trades, the workers are not 
strong enough to look after themselves. Thus, in 
reply to the miners’ wages demand, Sir Robert Horne 
argued that their wages had already gone up on the 
average by 154 per cent., whereas the cost of living 
had risen only by 152 per cent. In other words, the 
miners are almost exactly where they were in 1914, 
and the other cases quoted by Sir Robert Horne show 
that the other trades whose wages have been regulated, 
directly or indirectly, by Government action, are in 
very much the same position. There is, in short, a 
definite assumption on the Government’s part that, 
save for a few anomalies, the workers’ pre-war standard 
of living is the standard with which they ought now 
to rest content. We do not mean, of course, that 
there is no class of workers which has actually improved 
its standard since 1914; but the cases in which this 
has occurred are precisely those which are least subject 
to Government regulation or interference. 

It is perhaps unfortunate, but almost inevitable, 
that the double issue raised by the minérs should be 
raised only on behalf of a single industry ; for both the 
principles at stake are of vital concern to the whole 
community. They are, first, whether the Government 
has a right to make both ends meet by placing an 
immense burden of indirect taxation on the consumers 
of every commodity instead of by directly taxing 
those who can afford to pay; and, secondly, whether 
the workers have a right to claim a real, as well as a 
nominal, increase in remuneration, that is, an actual 
improvement in their standard of living. The Govern- 
ment claims its right to “‘ broaden the basis of taxation ” 
at the expense of the consumer, and at the same time 
to prevent the workers from improving their standard 
of living. It definitely aims at maintaining the position 
of social classes exactly as it was before the war, with 
the incidental exception that nearly the whole salaried 
part of the middle class has suffered, as a result of this 
policy, a positive reduction of standard. 

Having taken up this attitude, the Government will 
not be without weapons for the defence of its position. 
When the miners, or any other classes of workers, 
claim an increase in wages that would do more than 
keep pace with rising prices, the consumer will at 
once be told that the granting of this increase would 
mean higher prices, and be left to assume that wages 
are the root of all the high prices from which he is 
suffering. The miners, or other workers concerned, 
will thus be likely to find the consumers unsympathetic 
to their demand. In the present case, the Miners’ 
Federation has endeavoured to act as the representative 
of the consumers as well as of its own members, by 
demanding a reduction in prices as well as an increase 
in wages. This has naturally brought it sharply up 
against the present Government methods of filling the 
public Exchequer, as well as against the capitalists 
with whom the Exchequer is at present going shares. 
Whether it will avail to bring the consuming public 
over to the miners’ side remains to be seen. Certainly 
it will not if the miners now carry out their threat 
and meet the Government’s refusal to reduce prices 
by doubling their demand for increased wages so as 
to absorb the whole of the surplus which the Govern- 
ment and the coalowners are now receiving as a little 
windfall at the rate of £66,000,000 a year. 

It is, nevertheless, true that the workers and the 
consumers, who are largely the same people, most 
certainly ought to be acting as allies in this matter, 
and that the whole question ought to be raised on a 
general, instead of on a sectional, basis. There is at 
present a special Committee, appointed by the Labour 
and Co-operative Movement as a whole, which is sitting 
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for the purpose of considering the whole question of 
increased prices and the steps which ought to be 
taken to deal with the present economic situation. 
We confess that, up to the present, the brief accounts 
which have appeared in the Press have not given us 
any great hope that the deliberations of this body 
are likely to be productive of substantial results ; 
but here is clearly a question that ought to be the 
central point of their whole enquiry. It is evident 
that, in the organised trades at least, a reduction in 
real wages at present would be difficult, if not impossible, 
whatever may come to be the position in the event 
of serious unemployment. But it is equally clear 
that, as long as the present financial situation con- 
tinues and the Government makes both ends meet 
by its present methods, there is equally little chance 
of any increase in real wages, while there is a practical 
certainty that high profits will, for some time at least, 
continue. Nor is it less plain that the workers are 
every day less satisfied with a situation which threatens 
them with a permanent continuance at their pre-war 
standard through the period of high profits and 
trade, and with a serious reduction in standard when, 
at some future time, bad trade and unemployment 
set in. The miners, in putting forward a wage demand 
which has definitely the object of improving their 
standard of living, are only setting an example which 
the workers in other industries are certain to follow. 
Sir Robert Horne quoted against them the recent 
refusal of the Industrial Court to increase the wages 
of the engineers; but he must know that this award 
has already created a ferment in the engineering in- 
dustry throughout the country, and that the engineers 
are almost certain shortly to put forward wage demands 
at least as drastic as those of the miners. There is 
no disposition on the part of the workers to remain 
content with their pre-war standard of living. 

The Government’s policy is at present that of refusing 
these demands, and especially that of the miners, 
which would upset their financial arrangements and 
compel further taxation. But, unfortunately, even if 
the wage demands were granted, it is by no means 
certain that the workers would be in fact any better 
off. Both the miners and the coal consumers would 
be, in this particular case, because there is the windfall 
of export profits to be absorbed; but in other cases, 
and even in the coal industry after the lapse of a decent 
interval, prices and profits would soar again, and the 
vicious circle make another of its revolutions. The 
miners, as well as they can from a purely sectional 
point of view, are stating the essentials of the common 
man’s case against the Government—the right of the 
working-class, in which the salary-earners should be 
included, to seek a real improvement in their economic 
position, and the right of the consumer to refuse to 
be made, through indirect taxation, to pay in the 
enhanced prices of the necessaries of life a burden of 
taxation which ought to be borne directly by those 
who can afford it. But, while these are the principles 
behind the miners’ demand, they can only be properly 
stated on a general basis, and it is clearly the business 
of the Committee which is supposed to be dealing with 
the question as a whole—a Committee appointed 
largely on the initiative of the Miners’ Federation— 
to drag these vital issues clearly into the light, and to 
place unambiguously before the whole Labour Move- 
ment and the public the question of taking action 
upon them, and ending once and for all, not only the 
vicious circle’ of wages and prices, but the larger and 
more vicious circle of profits and- taxation on which, 
under present conditions, the relations of wages and 
prices so largely depend. But, before this is done, 
we may well find ourselves in the midst of a mining 
crisis in which the issues will be confused, as in the 
ten days of varying and inconclusive conflict last year 
between the Government and the railwaymen. 





THE FUTURE OF POLAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PIOUS dervish, to reward his devoted follower 
Hassan, presented him with a parrot which 
persistently declared that ‘‘Hassan’s dates 

are twice as big as they are”; and people came 
from everywhere to buy Hassan’s dates. Poland had a 
multitude of such parrots. The Polish public themselves 
readily accepted a message so pleasing to their vanity. 
In Western Europe a legend grew up about Poland as “a 
barrier between Germany and Russia, and a check on both.” 
It was never explained how a small State can safely be made 
into a Great Power by many millions of refractory, alien 
subjects being packed within its artificially dilated borders, 
nor how a nation of twenty millions can act as a barrier 
between one nation of seventy and another of 150 millions, 
and as a check on both, especially when it inhabits a plain 
absolutely open to its two overwhelmingly powerful 
neighbours, but hardly accessible to anyone else. 

Poland’s statesmen and her so-called friends were busy 
recreating the very conditions which once before had led 
to her partition and annihilation, and reviving ambitions 
the shadow of which had for a century united one half of 
white humanity in preventing Poland’s resurrection. In 
the west, Prussia was geographically dismembered for 
Poland’s benefit, a state. of things which nothing but whole- 
hearted and ever-ready help from Russia could safely 
maintain. But in the east Poland was out to annex 
ethnically Russian territory about twice her own size; 
she was bound thus to unite Russia and Germany in a 
common anti-Polish interest. Poland was becoming a 
political meeting-ground ;; not a barrier between them. 
And he who dared to say a word against such madness 
was described as an enemy of Poland, bought by the Jews, 
a friend of Boches and Bolshies. A Poland of forty millions 
was required by French arithmetic. There are seventy 
million Germans and only forty million Frenchmen ; Poland 
within her ethnic frontiers would not make up the difference, 
but Poland might be trusted to fall in with French schemes 
and policies, whereas the Anglo-Saxon powers could not; 
so Poland must be enlarged. But if Russia revived? The 
French politicians did not believe that Russia could possibly 
revive as a military power except after a successful counter- 
revolution, and in that case France could always revert 
to her original policy of Polish autonomy under Russia. 

The French had forgotten the lessons of their own great 
Revolution. They forgot how at first it had decomposed 
the old French army and sapped the military strength of 
France—“ on ne fait pas la guerre tant qu’on n’a pas de 
gouvernement” declared Mirabeau in 1790, and Burke 
quoted Czsar about ‘‘ the Gauls who once were warlike.” 
They chose to forget its horrors and ravages—how much 
it had killed of the ‘“ unbought grace of life’ in France. 
They almost forgot its failures. The aim of the French 
Revolution had been social transformation and political 
liberty. The French peasant obtained the land and its 
freedom from feudal dues; the civil rights of the citizen, 
du citoyen passif, were established. But political liberty 
which depends on the steady habitual exercise of the rights 
du citoyen actif (i.e., on political habits which did not exist 
in France) could not be secured by revolution. Within a 
few years the government of France was once more in the 
hands of an irresponsible oligarchy, hardly more numerous 
or more representative than the ancien régime. But still 
it stood there as the safeguard of the new social order 
and consisted of the ablest, most energetic self-made men. 
There was ability in it surpassing that of the old French 
Government or of any contemporary Government. What 
might be called the organising counter-revolution came 
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from within the ranks of the revolution itself, not from 
without, least of all from the inefficient, discredited ancien 
régime or from the liberal theorists, orators and dreamers 
of the pre-Jacobin period. Economically, France seemed 
ruined, and there was nothing which the people at large 
desired more than peace. But there was a new, wild force 
in the country, a nervous energy liberated by the revolution. 
And when compelled by European coalitions to continue 
war, the post-revolutionary oligarchy in France made the 
country into a first-class military power. 

Very similar was the course taken by the Russian 
revolution. During its first years it paralysed Russia’s 
military strength and ravaged the country with civil war 
and terrorism. Of its own programme the Russian revolu- 
tion realised to a large extent the social side; as for land 
reform, its work cannot be undone, any more than could 
that of the French Revolution, and even with regard to 
industrial capitalism much of its work is likely to remain. 
But democracy has not been created in Russia by revolution 
any more than it was in France, or for that matter even 
in Cromwellian England, simply because non-existing 
habits are not established by revolutions. An oligarchy 
of very able men has once more come into power, and when 
menaced by coalitions of greedy neighbours and foreign 
powers instigated by emigrés, has made an economically 
exhausted country into a military power. This is a 
development which cannot be undone. Post-revolutionary 
Russia is a power, and if the inefficient, absurd schemings 
and attacks continue, she will become a dangerously 
aggressive power. Whatever speeches or sermons its 
Soviet leaders may inflict on the world, its social- 
revolutionary zeal is in reality dying down just as that of 
France was dying about 1795. But if further wars continue 
to undermine the inherited habits of Europe and to deepen 
its economic distress, the post-revolutionary Russian 
armies will have a propagandist appeal for the lower classes 
of Europe such as the French armies had even under the 
Empire, merely because they continued to destroy what 
had seemed most firmly rooted in Europe and to simplify 
the tangle of a wearisome inheritance. 

If Russia has then become once more a Great Power, 
what, from the international point of view, is the gain of 
stopping the Russian advance at the ethnographic frontier 
of Poland, except the pleasure of saving the Poles from whom 
we have saved Lithuania and proved unable to save 
East Galicia? The present advantage is obvious; we 
do not want the Russian armies either to force Bolshevism 
on Poland or to get into direct touch with the Germans 
just at this moment, and in our own interest we try to 
prevent its happening. But does this permanently change 
the position created by Poland’s débdcle, which was always 
logically unavoidable if Poland tried to grab Russian 
territory, but has been accelerated by her exceedingly 
“reckless, foolish” policy? Russia, when stopping her 
military advance, has good right to demand, both in the 
armistice and in the forthcoming peace treaty, and no doubt 
will demand, guarantees against Poland once more becoming 
a nuisance to her—for a menace to Russia Poland never was 
except in her own megalomaniac imagination. If, then, 
Poland is not a military power capable of. withstanding 
Russia, to say nothing of Russia and Germany combined, 
she cannot permanently be a “ barrier’ between the two, 
unless one of them wants her to be there. Paper-hangings 
are no barrier unless there is a wall behind them. The 
truth is that so long as politics are discussed in categories 
of power and not of right, in terms of “ checks and barriers,” 
a small nation such as Poland, placed between two Great 
Powers such as Russia and Germany, cannot be truly 
independent, but must move in the orbit of one of them or 
perish between the two. Russia has revived, and she will 


revive still further. Poland’s military strength is a very 
doubtful gain to France, or to any other Power supporting 
the Poles, if Russia’s weight is thereby thrown into the 
German scale. 


Whatever the outcome of the Russian- 


Polish negotiations for an armistice or a peace treaty may 
be, the chief gain to be derived from the suspension of 
hostilities will be that it gives us time to consider the 
necessary revision of our European relations. We have to 
revise our relations to Russia or to Germany or to both. 
We cannot afford to take on the hostility of both merely 
because in Germany we may dislike the nation and in Russia 
the Government ; nor, however much for the moment the 
judgment of her politicians may be clouded by concern 
for reparations due from Germany and debts due from 
Russia, can France. 

At Spa, France refused to recognise the Soviet Govern- 
ment as representing Russia, because it does not acknowledge 
the financial obligations of the Tsarist Government. She 
is prepared to acknowledge Wrangel, the ruler of the Crimea, 
as the representative of Russia, because he acknowledges 
debts which he has not the slightest chance of paying 
now, or ever in the future. This seems in any case hardly 
an admissible criterion for acknowledging or refusing 
to acknowledge the Government of the most numerous 
of all white races. The tyrannical character of the 
Bolshevik Government, its denial of democracy, its disregard 
of human life, were arguments with moral weight attaching 
to them, whether they were sufficient or insufficient as 
reasons for international action. But, clearly, to let the 
debts due from Russia determine policy seems a more than 
dangerous game and can only result in good money thrown 
after bad. 

To sum up: the fanciful policy of making Poland “a 
check and barrier,” a French policeman for Central and 
Eastern Europe, has broken down. Russia has re-arisen 
as a Great Power. We do not want to see her in close 
co-operation with Germany against ourselves. But this 
cannot be permanently prevented by purely physical 
means. Poland is no barrier and will disappear whenever 
Russia and Germany come to an agreement and decide 
upon it. We cannot take on war with 220 millions inhabiting 
a world which extends from the Rhine to Vladivostok. 
Their union can be prevented only by one of them or both 
not wishing it. These are undeniable propositions, from 
which anyone can draw conclusions to suit his own taste. 

There are those who do not wish to maintain ill-feeling 
either against the Germans or against the Bolsheviks. 
They wish for peace, for economic co-operation and 
reconstruction, and hope that a new organisation of 
international relations will prove possible in time, such 
as would render alliances superfluous and wars unnecessary. 
As for Poland, should this scheme prove possible, it could 
continue within its own ethnic frontiers a harmless, peaceful 
existence, in between Germany and Russia—not a check 
or a barrier, but a free country. That is one solution. 

But then there are those who, rightly or wrongly, consider 
the League of Nations a mere Utopia and believe that 
international politics must continue to be transacted on 
Bismarckian lines. They are moved by fears, suspicions 
and dislikes, which to a certain degree are justified, to some 
extent sincere even beyond the limit of reason, and are 
frequently professed even beyond the limit of sincerity 
because they are dear to those who entertain them. They 
hate the Germans as a nation and loathe the Bolsheviks 
as a group, sentiments with which one may sympathise 
but which combined certainly do not offer the material 
fora sane policy. If these people must continue to base their 
policy on hatred, the time has come for them to make 
a choice of hostilities, and either join hands with the German 
Government on an anti-Bolshevik basis, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill is now earnestly proposing, or try to make it 
up with Russia on national grounds. As to Poland, they 
had better remember that defeat is bound to produce 
political changes in that country, and that—on Bismarckian 
principles—the Poles, placed between Russia and Germany, 
will have, perhaps even sooner than West European 
politicians, to make their choice of enemies, That is the 
other solution. There is no third. 
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GENERAL SMUTS’ NATIVE 
AFFAIRS BILL 


N a great gathering of the Zulu tribes four years ago 
I one of their Chiefs remarked that the natives were 
like the grass of the veldt which waves and rustles in 
the wind. He was trying to explain the passivity, and yet 
the impressionableness, with which the native mind received 
rumours of war. It is a sign of the times that the image 
is less apt to-day than it was then. Passivity has given 
way, as with subject peoples elsewhere, to an awakening 
racial consciousness. Tribal differences and the generally 
primitive stage of native development -still preclude any 
great national movement of the native people of South 
Africa towards self-government. But they cannot prevent 
the growth of a profound malaise. Many influences are 
driving the native to reflect on the nature of his relations 
with the white race, and his reflections leave him disturbed 
and perplexed. 

It is necessary to an understanding of what is in the 
native mind to-day to look back over the century and a half 
which have gone by since the first waves of Bantu imigra- 
tion broke against the outposts of European settlement. 
The first hundred years of that period were marked by little 
except the gradual demilitarisation of the native tribes. 
The natives were learning not to kill either Europeans or 
one another merely for the pleasure of it. When that pro- 
cess was at length complete, they were still for the most 
part on the land, their social system was in essentials intact, 
their standards of moral value remained operative. To-day 
the system is in decay, the old sanctions have lost their 
meaning and nothing has taken their place. Though the 
suppression of tribal warfare with all its incalculable benefits 
no doubt contained the seeds of disruption of the old social 
order, it is only in the last two generations and through the 
industrial development of the white population that the 
great change has come about. Peace in the native areas 
drove the native to seek subsistence in the haunts of the 
European just at the moment when the European, in his 
towns and on his farms, in his mines and his workshops, 
began to feel the need of a great force of unskilled labourers. 
In a few years the points of contact between the races were 
multiplied. An ever-growing proportion of natives of both 
sexes began to spend an appreciable part of their lives in 
the midst of Europeans, in a different and to them incom- 
prehensible society, exposed to some influences for good 
and to many for evil. Gradually the native has come to be 
dissatisfied with his apparently permanent réle as an un- 
skilled workman. With knowledge of a trade he has learnt 
the purchasing power of money, the value of organisation, 
the meaning of the right to strike. The lessons of the town 
have reacted throughout native society. Everywhere the 
white man has been losing his hold over the native mind, 
while the native, bewildered by changes which he feels but 
scarcely understands, has grown suspicious of Europeans, 
et dona ferentes. 

Clearly, the problem in the government of a backward 
people, which is here indicated, cannot be solved by Act of 
Parliament. Yet, if it is ever to be solved, there is urgent 
need for the adoption by the Parliament of South Africa of 
an administrative policy which will restore confidence in 
European intentions and will enable the natives to make 
known their own views on questions affecting their interests 
before those questions are decided. For these reasons the 
Native Affairs Bill now before the Union Parliament is of 
the first importance. The strength of the Bill lies in its 
brevity and simplicity. It runs only to fifteen short clauses 
and contains only three provisions, none of them original. 
Yet taken together they mark the beginning of a new epoch 
in the relations of the white and the native races. The Bill 
proposes in the first place the establishment of a permanent 
Commission, to be presided over by the Minister for Native 


Affairs and charged with the duty of considering “ any 
matter relating to the general conduct of the administration, 
or to the legislation, specifically affecting the native popula- 
tion.” If its recommendations are not accepted by the 
Minister, the Commission may appeal to the Cabinet and 
in the final instance to Parliament. Secondly, the Bill 
empowers the Government to set up a local council “ for 
any area in which the inhabitants are mainly aboriginal 
natives.” Such councils may levy a rate not exceeding £1 
a year, which carries with it a corresponding abatement 
in Union taxation, on each adult male native in their areas, 
and may provide from their revenues for education, public 
works, the suppression of stock diseases and plant pests, 
the encouragement of scientific farming and for public 
health services. All the members of the council must be 
natives with the exception of the Chairman, who may, but 
need not, be a magistrate or other Government official. 
Thirdly, it is proposed that the Governor-General, on the 
recommendation of the Commission, should convene from 
time to time representative conferences of natives for the 
purpose of ascertaining the sentiments of the native popula- 
tion with regard to any measure specifically affecting them. 


We have said that none of these provisions is new. The 
Constitutions granted to the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony in 1906 contained suggestions for representative 
native conferences, but the paragraph became a dead letter. 
The idea of a permanent Native Affairs Commission is drawn 
from the Schedule to the Union Constitution, which pre- 
scribes that any native territory in South Africa now 
administered by the Imperial Government shall, when 
transferred to the Union, be governed on the advice of a 
Commission similar to that now proposed. Commissions 
were a favourite device of those who framed the South 
Africa Act. They were regarded as an antidote to the 
partisanship of the politician. Unfortunately, commis- 
sioners are not born but appointed, and in free country they 
are appointed by the Government of the day, which will 
always be tempted to seek them amongst the respectable 
incompetents on its party books. The first ten years of 
Union have shown the danger that Commissions will be 
either colourless or subservient. The attitude of future 
South African Governments to the question of appointments 
to the Native Affairs Commission will determine the success 
or failure of that body, and will at the same time provide a 
sure criterion of European sentiment towards native affairs. 
Given a strong, independent and impartial Commission, 
there is no limit to the field of its usefulness; the native 
problem demands not only continuity of handling but 
unwearying investigation, which is one of the few functions 
that a competent Commission can perform better than an 
individual. The local councils for native areas are modelled 
on those which have been set up during the last twenty-five 
years in the native territories of the Cape Province 
under Mr. Rhodes’ Glen Grey Act. Their success in the 
Cape is beyond question. They have taught the natives self- 
reliance and have led them to an understanding of the 
conditions on which alone progress is possible. They have 
enabled the Government to introduce reforms and improve- 
ments which would have been obstinately resisted if the 
natives had had to regard them as innovations dictated by 
the white man rather than as ideals of their own discovery. 
It would be easy to multiply instances. Three years ago 
the Chief of the Eastern Pondos, the most primitive native 
tribe in the Union, after long observation of the working of 
local councils amongst his neighbours, asked to be allowed 
to levy an education rate as a first step towards the creation 
of a council for his own people. In the Glen Grey District, 
owing to the strict enforcement of the law by the native 
council, scab amongst sheep is less prevalent than in the 
adjoining European district of Queenstown, which is one 
of the wealthiest farming districts in the country. In the 
Transkeian Territories the revenue raised by the General 
Council, and expended mainly on grants for education, the 
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development of agriculture and industries and the main- 
tenance of roads and bridges, increased from £60,000 in 1911 
to £100,000 in 1918. Facts such as these provide the 
essential justification of native self-government in local 
affairs. 

The Native Affairs Bill was on the whole well received by 
all parties in the Union Assembly, and was read a second 
time without a division. This result was due not less to 
the masterly speech made by the Prime Minister in intro- 
ducing it than to the merits of the Bill itself. As a speaker 
General Smuts is always most at home on a great subject, 
which offers scope for his imagination, his breadth of mind 
and his grasp of essentials. He spoke on this Bill with deep 
earnestness, and contrived, while presenting his arguments 
with appropriate emphasis, to avoid provocation to the ex- 
tremists of either race. He admitted that in recent years 
the Government had attempted in its native policy to do 
too much. He was convinced that territorial separation 
was in the interests of both races, but it was clear that no 
delimitation of areas yet suggested was satisfactory. The 
pressing need of the moment was that Parliament should 
regain the confidence of the natives; without that all their 
legislation would be vain. Let the natives feel that they are 
consulted where their interests are concerned; give them 
extended opportunities to manage their own affairs in the 
manner and within the limits which have been proved to 
be practicable ; provide machinery for the full and scientific 
investigation of questions such as the delimitation of 
reserves, native education, the conditions of native resi- 
dence in towns, the pass laws, the systems of native taxa- 
tion—be content, in a word, with preparing the ground, 
and another generation may find that the native problem has 
settled itself. This was the burden of the Prime Minister’s 
appeal, and both English and Dutch members testified to 
its wisdom. 

It is perhaps idle to speculate as to the ultimate destiny 
of the two races in South Africa. In a century and a half 
there has been singularly little race mixture; the whole 
tradition of the country is opposed to it. Where it has 
occurred, since the abolition of slavery, it has been due to a 
low standard of living amongst Europeans. If white 
standards are raised or maintained, while the natives are 
encouraged to develop their own Bantu civilisation, with 
its strongholds in the reserves, the world may some day 
witness in South Africa a unique cultural achievement. 
The best ground for optimism is that white South Africa is 
coming rapidly to realise that the end must be either this or 
failure. The stumbling block in the past has been not so 
much wrong intention or race prejudice as lack of insight. 
Wise and generous measures have never yet failed to bear 
fruit, and in that fact lies the promise of this Native Affairs 
Bill. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


RS. ASQUITH has set the popular Press 
talking by her remark that women are not 
so beautiful as they used to be or rather 
that beautiful women are not so beautiful 

as they used to be. It is a remark which is capable 
neither of proof nor of disproof and therefore an ad- 
mirable subject for controversy. Who can define a 
beautiful woman? What is the sine or co-sine of the 
angle of her nose? How shall we measure the whorls 
of her ears? Is there a standard size for beautiful 
hands and feet ? How far is wit a necessary element 
in a woman’s beauty? How far animation or even 
animality ? There is no fixed answer to any of these 
questions. We call a woman beautiful as we call a 
scene beautiful—merely, perhaps, because a certain 
kind of beauty is in fashion. Rossetti’s women may 
appear beautiful to one generation and hideous to 
another, It is all a matter of taste, like the beauty 





of a London fog. To-day, it is possible, there are 
people who regard Mr. John’s women as beautiful. 
Even Mr. Epstein’s contemptuous Venus may have 
charms for a sufficiently young and fashionable age. 
There is no denying that the fashion of beauty has 
altered in all the arts, and that, where our fathers 
loved regularity and smoothness, our younger brothers 
prefer irregularity and roughness. In the next genera- 
tion boys will probably swear that Juliet’s nurse is 
more beautiful than Juliet, if they do not do so already. 
The present age is more incapable than any recent 
age of producing a Venus de Milo because it infinitely 
prefers a Venus de Congo. One wonders at times 
whether this is only a pose or whether youth has lost 
the power of making proper use of the human eye. 

We must not be too severe on youth or its extrava- 
gances, however. It has merely altered a myth. We 
have made a myth of a small number of names, and 
the very mention of them brings a light into the room 
—Helen, Cleopatra, Mary Queen of Scots—but it is 
possible that in counting their possessors beautiful we 
are deceived. Horace Walpole bought an old account 
of the trial of Mary Queen of Scots in which she was 
described as “a large lame woman.” It is no large 
lame woman that we worship under her name, 
but beauty frail, impassioned, defeated. Her portrait 
haunts us with its appeal, irresistible and helpless. 
We feel towards her as Burke felt with regard to 
Marie Antoinette: “‘I thought ten thousand swords must 
have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult.”” There are men 
for whom a beautiful woman justifies any cause. To 
take the life of a beautiful woman seems to them the 
very peak of crime. They are romanticists who demand 
a lovely heroine and who would embrace Bolshevism 
itself for the sake of a pair of blue eyes. Even those 
of us whose love of beauty is tempered with common 
sense cannot but wish that the cause in which we 
believe had not shed the blood of a beautiful queen. 
We are of the queen’s party, even though we rejoice 
in the French Revolution and though, if she had lived 
on into wrinkled prosperity, we might have hated her. 
Burke’s bombast, however we may smile at it, wakens 
an echo in our hearts. “Surely never lighted on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision. I saw. her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she had just begun 
to move in; glittering like the morning star, full of 
life, and splendour, and joy.” It is strange that the 
women whose beauty we are most inclined to exalt 
and idealise should be women who suffered tragically. 
It is as though pity were a necessary part of the sense 
of beauty. The beautiful woman who does not engage 
our emotions is, as a rule, merely a comedy character. 
By suffering alone can a beautiful woman add a cubit 
to her stature. If Rossetti’s women appear beautiful, 
it may be largely due to the fact that they are obviously 
unhappy. 

Certainly, a beautiful woman is herself usually a 
disappointment to those who have heard of her beauty 
and see her for the first time. The imagination conjures 
up in advance a vision which no reality can live up to. 
One expects one’s knees to be turned to water by the 
sight of the supreme loveliness and lo! one stands in 
its presence, a critic, comparing this shell to the image 
in one’s mind, missing the ecstasy one had felt in 
anticipation. It has been said that the cleverest man 
is only a little cleverer than other men. It may be that 
the most beautiful woman is only a little more beautiful 
than other women. We expect too marked a difference 
between her and the rest of human beings. The desire 
to insist upon the difference led the writer of The Song 
of Solomon to declare of a beautiful woman that “ her 
nose is like the tower of Lebanon that looketh towards 
Damascus,” It was intolerable to him to think that 
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the queen of women should have a nose that was 
only like a nose. We have always had a deep respect 
for Rudel, the Troubadour, because he was able to 
continue to the real woman the worship he had given 
to an image. When he fell in love with the Countess 
of Tripoli, he knew nothing of her but what he had 
heard of her beauty from pilgrims : 

And for the sake of her he took the Cross and set out to 
sea. And on the voyage a grievous illness fell upon him, 
so that those who were in the ship thought he was dead, but 
they brought him to Tripoli and carried him to an inn, thinking 
he was dead. And it was made known to the Countess, and 
she came to him, and took him in her arms, and he knew she 
was the Countess, and recovered consciousness, and praised 
God and thanked Him for having let him live to see her. 
And so he died in the lady’s arms. 


We know how Anatole France would have ended that 
story. He would have made the Countess of Tripoli 
considerably worse than a large lame woman, even 
though in pity he would probably not have allowed 
her lover to recover consciousness and learn the truth. 
Our age takes more pleasure in knowing that illusions 
are illusions than men of a more romantic time took 
in the illusions themselves. It may be, for all we 
know, that the beautiful Countess of Tripoli was an 
illusion and that Rudel was simply, like Don Quixote, 
a man unamenable to experience. We envy him, 
however, for in a world of disappointed men, the man 
who is not disappointed is a king. 

Those who are disappointed at the first. sight of 
a beautiful woman, however, often owe their disappoint- 
ment to their own folly in expecting to find her a sort 
of breathing statue. They imagine that beauty is 
something which should be revealed at a glance—that 
it is a fixed quantity, as clear and unmistakable as a 
diagram in Euclid. They are impatient of beauty 
that remains a secret and that is not as obvious as a 
housefront. It is for them that women paint and 
smile Odol smiles. It is doubtful, however, if the most 
beautiful women of history have produced the imme- 
diate effect of a clever poster. Cleopatra herself 
we are told that her actual beauty “ was not in itself 
so remarkable that none could be compared with her, 
or that no one could see her without being struck 
with it, but the contact of her presence, if you lived 
with her, was irresistible ; the attraction of her person, 
joining with the charm of her conversation, and the 
character that attended all she said or did, was some- 
thing bewitching. It was a pleasure merely to hear 
the sound of her voice, with which, like an instrument 
of many strings, she could pass from one language to 
another.” ‘ Plato,’ says Plutarch, in a wonderful 
sentence, “‘ admits four sorts of flattery, but she had 
a thousand.” After that, who can deny that she was 
the most beautiful of women? Nor was her flattery 
unseasoned with mocking jests, as when, on learning 
that Antony, a poor angler, was secretly having fish 
put on his hook by divers, she ordered one of her 
servants to be beforehand with the divers and to fix 
a salted fish from Pontus on the hook. Cleopatra, 
it will be seen, was no mere diagram of features. She 
was flattery and laughter and music and passion and 
sorrow. And, if we worship her beauty even to-day, 
is it not partly due to the fact that we see her in the 
setting of her beautiful barge “ with gilded stern and 
ag en sails of purple, while oars of silver beat time 
to the music of flutes and fifes and harps,” while her 
maids “were dressed like sea-nymphs and graces, 
some steering at the rudder, some working at the 
ropes”’ ? Cleopatra is for us not merely a beautiful 
figure: she is a kingdom of beauty. Were she living 
to-day, her photograph would probably disappoint us. 

And, indeed, when we see the photographs of beautiful 
women of our own time in the Press, how seldom do 
we receive any delight! There are a few musical- 
comedy stars and film-actresses—perhaps, a few society 





women of the same type—whose beauty is like a well- 
arranged shop-window. They have the art of display. 
They know how to appear even more beautiful than 
they are. These, however, are not the women who 
will be remembered in try or history. They are 
the popular fiction of Bape Moa They are more 
beautiful to-day than they will be to-morrow. No man 
who ever fell in love with an actress in his youth believes 
that there are equally beautiful actresses on the stage 
to-day. There is certainly no one for a mere glimpse 
of whom he will stand for an hour in the teeming rain 
on the pavement opposite the stage-door—no one 
whom he reverences like a Bayard while slanderous 
tongues stab at her from every side. It is not that 
the popular fiction no longer exists. It is merely that 
he is no longer madly interested in it. He may not 
realise this. He may even persuade himself that in 
his youth there was an abundance of beautiful women 
where now there is a dearth. We are of the melancholy 
opinion that there was always a dearth—at least, of 
consistently and at all times and places beautiful 
women. At the same time, it is possible that one 
age is richer than another in the genius of beautiful 
women just as one age is richer than another in the 
genius of beautiful poets. Mrs. Asquith is saying 
nothing inherently unreasonable when she contends 
that beautiful women are scarcer in the reign of King 
George than they were in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
We are at present in the trough of the wave in many 
other respects besides beauty. We have reached the 
Land’s End of littleness in statesmanship and the 
arts.. We have survived into the era of nobodies. 
Luckily, boys of eighteen do not know what they 
missed by being born twenty years late. They do not 
know that Helen and Homer and Pericles are dead, 
or at least grown old. Where there is youth, there 
will always be beautiful women and great men. That 
a only thing in the controversy we can be sure 
about. 


Correspondence 


A NOTORIOUS BOLSHEVIST AGENT 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—Certain questions have recently been asked in the 
House of Commons concerning “ intrigues” which are alleged 
to have taken place between a “ notorious Bolshevist agent ”’ 
in Helsingfors and three British officials. The British officials 
concerned are General Sir Hubert Gough, head of the late Inter- 
Allied Military Mission in Finland, Commander Grenfell, R.N., 
late Naval Attaché, and Professor Cotter, late Press Attaché, in 
the British Legation in Helsingfors. It was alleged in the original 
question that these three gentlemen were “ known to be plotting 
for the introduction of a Bolshevist régime in this country.” 
Mr. Bonar Law’s answer, after he had examined the documents 
on which these allegations were based, was to the effect that he 
did not think the allegations called for action or for further 
investigation. 

It seems to me, however, a pity that the matter should be 
allowed to drop thus. Iam not in the confidence of these officials, 
and I am not concerned to defend them. I have never seen the 
“ documents” referred to. But I do happen to be pretty 
directly and fully acquainted with the circumstances of the case, 
and I think that it may interest your readers to have some further 
information about it. 

The “ notorious Bolshevist agent” is a certain lady, very 
well known in Helsingfors, whom, since her name has not yet 
been publicly mentioned, I will call Madame X. She is a woman 
of striking personality and brilliant talents. An Esthonian by 
birth, she came to Finland to be educated, and gained a first-class 
degree at Helsingfors University. She speaks all the major 
European languages fluently, and for some years has acted as the 
representative in Finland of the largest exporting firm in New 
York. She thus acquired during the war a considerable fortune. 
She is, indeed, probably the most successful “ business woman ”’ 
in Europe. She is not a Bolshevist, she is not even a Socialist ; 
in England she would probably be regarded as a moderate but 
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sincere Liberal. She was bitterly opposed to the Red regime 
alike in Russia and in Finland, and was, when I last met her, 
in the habit of expressing her views on the subject in terms that 
would almost have satisfied the Times; but since she was also 
(as a Liberal) bitterly opposed to the Finnish White Terror, the 
Finnish Government (1918-19) did all they could to implicate 
her in “ Red plots,” and especially to discredit her with the 
Entente authorities. ‘They may indeed have honestly suspected 
her, for in these half-civilised countries of Eastern Europe, 
political Liberalism is not understood—if you are not a White 
you must be a Red. 

Moreover, Madame X had undoubtedly some compromising 
connections. She is married to a Professor of Helsingfors 
University. Professor X is what is generally known as “a 
Socialist of the chair ’’—.e., he is an intellectual and a moderate 
like M. Branting, M. Vandervelde or Mr. Sidney Webb. When 
the Red revolution took place in Finland, he was invited to 
join the revolutionary Government, but refused on the ground 
that he disapproved of ‘“*‘ Red” methods and “ Red ” theories, 
and especially of the suppression of the Diet. Subsequently, 
however, he consented, in what he believed to be the vital in- 
terests of his country, to act as secretary and expert adviser to 
the Red Finnish delegation which went to Petrograd to negotiate 
the boundary question with the Russian Bolshevist Government— 
with whom, by the way, at that time the British Government 
was maintaining diplomatic relations. For this crime, when 
the Whites came into power, he was sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment. He appealed against so grotesque an injustice— 
and the sentence was increased to two years! However, after a 
few weeks he was released. Such is Madame X’s direct con- 
nection with the Red regime. It has to be added, however, that 
whilst the White Terror lasted she gave succour and shelter to 
more than one Red extremist—just as any typical English 
Liberal, like, for instance, the late Lord Courtney, would un- 
doubtedly have done. That is the beginning and end of her 
connection with the Reds. She is no more a “ Bolshevist agent ” 
than you, sir, or Mr. Lloyd George, or the foolish Mr./Raper, M.P., 
who asked the questions in the House of Commons, are 
Bolshevist agents. 

I hope I am not writing at too great length. The case seems 
to me to be worth the most thorough examination and exposure, 
because it is typical of the monstrous absurdities into which 
some of our most responsible newspapers and politicians are 
being led by the combination of an incompetent “ secret service ” 
and a fear of Bolshevism which has become unreasoning panic. 
Madame X is personally known to practically every important 
British official who has been in Finland during the past two 
years—not only to General Gough, but to the Admiral of the 
British Baltic Fleet and to the chief diplomatic representatives of 
His Britanni¢ Majesty’s Government—and I have no doubt that 
all of them (except perhaps some of the “ secret service ’’ people, 
whose bread and butter depends on the discovery or invention of 
“plots” and “agents”? and “ dangerous intrigues’’) would 
endorse what I have said here. Yet not only is this lady refused 
admission to England, but men like General Gough are accused of 
“ plotting for the introduction of a Bolshevist regime in this 
country,” merely because on one or more occasions they have 
accepted her hospitality—hers being, at that time, the only 
house in Helsingfors at which it was possible to meet both sides— 
and refused to be impressed by the manifestly absurd stories that 
were put about concerning her wholly imaginary seditious 
activities. 

I understand that Madame X’s case has been carefully con- 
sidered by no less a personage than the Secretary of State for War 
himself, and that he has decided that it would be dangerous “‘ on 
military grounds ” to allow her to come to this country. Could 
nude insanity go further? And it is for this that we spend 
several hundred thousands a year on “‘ secret service ” ! 

I apologise again for the length of this letter, but I hope you 
will find space for it.—Yours, etc., ** ACKEMMA.” 


A DEMENTED DECISION 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—I must ask you and your readers to try to believe what 
follows. 

During the war the Third London General Hospital at Wands- 
worth, under Colonel Sir Harry Bruce-Porter, and with Sir 
Alfred Pearce Gould as its chief surgeon, did work excelled by 
none and probably equalled nowhere. The decision has now 
gone forth that it is to be wiped out. All our hospitals are 
faced with long waiting lists. The Ministry of Health desires 
to build many new hospitals. This one, with its superb record, 





its modern, ample, costly equipment—theatres, X-ray depart- 
ment and so forth—which probably could not be replaced for 
£200,000 and which, at whatever cost, will not be replaced for 
who knows how long, is perfectly fitted to accommodate a large 
number of the host of child victims of surgical tuberculosis who 
will otherwise become lifelong cripples, a burden to themselves 
and the community. It appears that the proposal to use the 
hospital for this purpose does not meet the approval of some 
of the adjoining owners, who ignorantly fear the infection of 
other children. An exceedingly obvious alternative, I suggest, 
would be to use the hospital for the many pensioners now occupy- 
ing beds in our other general hospitals—pensioners who would 
count themselves happy to be transferred to a place with the 
reputation of the “ Third London”; and to use the beds thus 
vacated in order to save the limbs and efficiency of many children. 
It is, in any case, high time that the Ministry of Health had 
something to its credit, and Dr. Addison could not but welcome 
such an arrangement. If, however, as appears, he cannot or 
dare not act without public opinion, it is instantly necessary to 
arouse the people of London, not least the representatives of 
Labour, whose children are chiefly at stake, in order to annul 
this demented decision which, if carried into effect, will mark, 
even in these times, the nadir of administrative impotence, 
—Yours, etc., C. W. SALEEBY. 


Royal Institution, July 28th. 


Miscellany 
ON INACCURACY 


r | NHE other day I was writing in other fields than 
these, ploughing another land (which, for the 
honour I bear it, I will not give by name) and I 

had occasion to speak about the Nereids who swim about 
in the sea. I very pompously announced their appearance 
in the Sixteenth Book of the Iliad. I should have said the 

Eighteenth Book. 

Why did I say the Sixteenth Book? I cannot tell. I 
have been awaiting, since the appearance of that article, 
letters written to me privately, written to the paper itself 
written to other papers, all saying: “ Why do you talk 
about things you know nothing of? You call it the 
Sixteenth Book ; it is the Eighteenth Book.” 

So far no letters have come either to me or to the paper 
in question. Nor has anyone even written to any of the 
great daily papers on the subject. So perhaps it will blow 
over... But my mind returns to the matter. Why did I 
write ‘‘ Sixteenth’ when I meant “ Eighteenth” ? What 
is inaccuracy ? What are its sources? Whence does it 
spring? What makes one man more inaccurate than 
another, and why is one inaccurate in some things and 
not in others? What the devil is it all, anyhow ? 

I know very well why accuracy is such an anxious matter 
with men. It is because, alone of all the factors of learning, 
it is easily and mechanically attainable. It is no good a 
man trying to be just in judgment about a thing which 
he does not really know. It would be no good, for instance, 
my trying to look learned through a just judgment of 
Russian poetry, because I cannot read Russian. No man 
can mechanically, and as a matter of course, set himself 
right in all the major factors of learning. But both he and 
others can get references right, now that there are so many 
printed books of reference. And therefore men study 
accuracy because they say to themselves: “ Fool I may be, 
and ignorant I may be, but anyhow, I can be accurate— 
with the help of a public library.” And at the same time 
they say to themselves: “ If I am inaccurate, the biggest 
fool born can find me out.” 

So far so good. I know well enough why one bothers so 
absurdly about accuracy in such details ; or, to put it other- 
wise, why mere slips of the pen and misspellings frighten 
us so much. But what I do not understand is how and 
why they take place. 

I remember once writing a long book about Paris; @ 
long, long book, to pay my first quarter’s rent as a young 
man. And in that book I found myself perpetually saying 
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“North” when I meant “South” in the matter of the 
immortal hill—in the matter of the hill of the University. 
I always talked of going up that hill as going ‘“ North,” 
whereas if you go up that hill you walk due “ South.” 

And I knew a man once who whenever he went into a 

shop to buy razor blades for his patent razor always said 
“ railway blades.” Yet in other respects he was an ordinary 
man. 
I will not attempt to solve the problem. It is not fatigue 
that does it, still less is it real ignorance ; for you will notice 
that a man is inaccurate about things he knows 
thoroughly well, and that the mistakes he makes are always 
of an absurd kind which he would be the first to spot in 
others; for instance, calling Nottingham Northampton, 
and the other way about. All one can say is that it happens 
as variations happen in the generation of animals, or as 
any other fluke happens. Some God guides it. 

Inaccuracy is a very fruitful and powerful creator of 
things. It not only creates legends, it creates words. 
There are hosts and crowds of words which have come in 
through the talent of men for inaccuracy and through the 
inspiration of inaccuracy, which is blown into men by this 
God of whom I speak. Hence what is called metathesis, 
the very fruitful parent of many admirable words from 
Turmut to Hercules. Hence also the naturalisation of 
French and other foreign words. It is a pity, I think, that 
so much printing, and the foolish pride of those who can 
read, checks the process nowadays. I live in hopes that it 
will not check the process for long, and that our coming 
barbarism will return to these popular words. 

“ Chauffeur” should be “ shover,” and “ asparagus ”— 
which I like to hear called “ grass ’—has, I hope, taken 
root for ever as “ sparrow-grass ”"—a very good name for 
it; for it is a grass and sparrows have no particular bond 
with it. They well might have, if they only knew how good 
it was; but they are stupid little beasts, and good for 
nothing. And if you tell me that thus to branch off upon the 
matter of sparrows is disturbing to the reader, and that 
one ought to keep the main thread of one’s discourse, I 
answer you with a book always well praised and in parts 
quite on the highest level, called “The Book of Job.” 
If you will read “The Book of Job” you will find that, in 
the catalogue of strange beasts which the writer brings 
forward in defence of the majesty of God, he gets to the 
ostrich. But hardly has he mentioned the ostrich when the 
inane habits of that enormous fowl prove too much for him. 
He forgets all about God and creation and the rest of it, 
and allows himself a little separate diatribe against the 
idiocy of the ostrich before getting back to his theology. 
So I with sparrows. 

And now that I have taught you this lesson from Job 
I will return to the matter of inaccuracy. 

Inaccuracy is also the breeder not only of good native 
phrases, but of excellent tales, like the well-rubbed, polished, 
ancient, and now immutable story of the boy in buttons 
who got nervous at the grandeur of the bishop, and said, 
when the sleepy bishop asked who was knocking: “ It’s 
the Lord, my boy.” 

And inaccuracy is the parent also of that still older 
and still more immutable story about the Pyramids of Egypt 
and their builders, which I cannot print here. 

It was inaccuracy which made the guide-book man 
So angry at the phrase, “ Our Lord God, the Pope,” his 
translation of ‘‘ Divus Papa,” put before the title of some 
canonised pope of the past. 

And it was inaccuracy that made the medieval story- 
teller talk of the ‘“‘ Emperor Pliny” and of Vergil’s brazen 
tower. And what a picture I get of the Emperor Pliny 
sending for the Magician Vergil who builds the brazen tower ! 

ccuracy is a mighty mother of works. 

It pleases me also especially in this, that you cannot 
teach it; you cannot make a man inaccurate. There is 
no way of becoming inaccurate by industry, and if you 
deliberately try to be inaccurate you fail. Inaccuracy is per- 


haps the most spontaneous and the freest of the gifts offered 
by the Spirit to the wit of man. It is even more spontaneous 
and more free than the gift of writing good verse, or that 
rarer gift which I have also written of here—the gift of 
writing really abominably bad verse; exceptionally bad 
verse ; criminally bad verse; execrable verse. 

And inaccuracy is a great leveller—like Love and Death 
and other less commonly quoted levellers, like wine and war 
and repentance. For there is no one, whoever he may be, 
however learned or however ignorant, who may not suddenly 
be found inaccurate. And, what is more, the same man will 
be inaccurate in one period and accurate in another, entirely 
as the Spirit chooses and not as he chooses. 

Lastly, inaccuracy has this great and noble quality 
attached to it, that it breeds real tragedy, and that is a finer 
thing than breeding mere stories or even noble words. Try 
shouting “ port” down the decks when you mean “ star- 
board,” in some narrow crowded fairway against a racing 
tide, and you will find out what I mean. Or again, inac- 
curacy in the setting of a range, repeating (as I heard a man 
do at Chalons) 118 millimetres for 13 millimetres—and they 
plugged a village church miles and miles outside the camp. 

In these matters, that which was but a trifle or a comic 
accident takes on majesty. 

And of all the forms in which inaccuracy builds up tragedy 
the best I know is that form whereby the God causes two 
letters to be put each into the envelope meant for the other. 
Out of one such moment as that you might get the Trojan 
War! H. Be.woc. 


MANSOUL * 


“ WN every artist there is a germ of daring,” says Goethe, 
I “without which no talent is conceivable.” To 
none could this aphorism be more fitly applied 
than to Mr. Doughty. In his latest volume, the venerable 
artist attempts a task great, perhaps, as any that has been 
attempted since Milton : 
As chanced I sate on terrace of an house, 
In summer season, after sickness past ; 
And fell, surprised my sense, into deep trance : 
Wherein meseemed, much musing in my thought ; 
I cogitations beard, of many hearts ; 
That came and went in Mantowns market place, 
Whereon I looked. And in my spirit I asked ; 
What were indeed right paths of a man’s feet ; 
That lacking light, won't stumble in world’s murk? 

It is to be hazarded that Goethe’s aphorism does not 
apply to the daring conception only of a work of art, but 
to its execution also, demanding of the artist that hardihood, 
in the lesser artist almost impudence, such as is seen in 
Whistler, in the great such a certain obstinacy as existed 
in Gluck, which enables the artist to perform revolutionary 
acts with an air of the greatest unconcern in the world, as 
if they were the conclusion of a train of logic not merely, 
as indeed they are, obvious to himself, but in addition, what 
they seldom in their inception can be, no less obvious to all 
mankind. The foundation of this daring is perhaps a certain 
penetration, acquired learning, and such naiveté as assures 
the artist that, seeing so clearly what he does, and having 
such a competence of an apparatus both natural and 
acquired wherewith to express it, it must inevitably follow 
that Tom, Dick and Harry will both understand and appre- 
ciate what he has to say. So Mr. Doughty—was ever a name 
so apt ?—learned in the more racy, burly and rasping 
qualities of a tongue which owes more, as our author would 
seem to wish to establish, to the Saxon than to the Latin, 
the exact and Christian explorer of Arabia, the scald of 
Britain’s beauty and prowess, the searcher of hearts whom 
not even the subtlety of the Oriental could deceive, under- 
takes with all the panoply of daring possible (such as must 
indeed confound you and me and Dick and Harry)an odyssey 
more devious than any Arabian vagabondage, and on one 





* Mansoul; or, The Riddle of the World. By C. M. Doughty. 
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in which even a clean heart, a stubborn intelligence and the 
most vigorous of Saxonian vocabularies is no infallible 
guide. 

Mansoul opens with the poet and the shadowy 
dwarf Minimus, seemingly the phantasm of the poet’s 
self at his Arabian period, setting out as attendants upon the 
shadowy giant, Mansoul, seemingly the phantasm of Man’s 
collective consciousness. To them comes Hertha and 
conducts to the Muse’s Pleasaunce, in which indeed most 
of us would like simply to rest without further journey, 
since it is the most sustainedly beautiful part of the book 
and a place where : 

A turtle’s gentle flock 

That feared not yet man’s shape; folding from flight 

Their rattling wings; lighted on vermeil feet ; 

Jelting, with mincing pace, their iris necks ; 

With crooling throat-bole ; voice of peace and rest 

All round about me, at that their drinking place! 
But Mansoul is quickly constrained to leave this place and 
more arduous adventures begin. First, the three visit the 
Underworld— 


To be sad guest of Hell’s tremendous house, 


where in “ labyrinthine crypts” “sleep, from all world’s 
coasts, souls after their deserts.”” Here they spend some 
time viewing among other spirits that of the Kaiser, who is 
apparently suffering all that even Mr. Bottomley could 
wish him. Soon they pass on to the “ dim main thorough- 
fare of world’s dead,” and behold the righteous, lately 
deceased, interred among the Radious Rocks, at which the 
beauty of the poem revives. The poet meditates upon the 
“‘ blessed dead of the White Isle,” and his voice trembles as 
he recognises the tomb of his beloved mother : 

Like to a lily in a thorny wood ; 

How beautiful wast thou, in thy few life-days, 

In forest of the world; so few, alas! 

Death cannot dim thy vision in my heart. 

Dear Lodestar bright; whereby I daily set 

My shallop’s course, in Life’s solicitous voyage. 

Long cold be those dear lips; that word ne’er spoke 

Unworth, unsooth; those dying®lips that kissed, 

Once kisst (thy nature’s painful travail past), 

This last new-born on thy dear breast, alas! 

Next, a visit is made to Chaldea, and the enquiry after 
the “ right paths of a man’s feet ” seems to begin in earnest. 
King Nebo is consulted, then Zoroaster, and in Book IIL, 
among much journeying, Buddha, Confucius and other 
voices. Later, we find Mansoul and his companions passing 
through Arabia to Egypt, where “one wakened, in his 
cerement,” a priest of Pharaoh’s house informs the travellers 
that : 

*Twixt Man and heavenly knowledge, know, lies gulph 

Mind cannot overferry! 
Socrates is next encountered, but without any very certain 
conclusion. The pilgrims continue under sea to Palestine, 
and there follows a very remarkable passage recording the 
life, death and ascension of Jeshua (Jesus), from the time 
of His birth “in Nazara, a village-town of Galilea,” to 
where : 

He that was pierced, His arms outstretched to bless 

Those few, obedient to His Word, He left. 
Here the poem lingers, Mansoul seemingly confounded 
“In this world’s dark uneasy dwelling-place,” while in an 
outburst of sorrow and helplessness he calls upon his Creator 
to reconcile for him Reason and Truth : 

Help, Father of Heaven! Lord God of the whole earth ; 
Hear our soul’s lowing at Thy Throne of Grace! . . . 

Can it be, that that we orph’lins, Reason call 

A parcel is only of Infinite Divine Truth : 

Like spot which dims all brightness of Sun’s Face ? 
But no answer is returned, and once more the journey is 
resumed. Mansoul beholds modern war with its gas and 
high explosive : 

Rend shrieking iron bolts the emprisoned element ; 

Dip from miles height ; and shattering where they light ; 

With din tremendous, above thunderclap : 

Slings each one widewhere, hundred wounds and death. 


The poet mourns the “ Belovéd young men” who “ added 
have new wealth, of honour incorruptible unto us,” denounces 
the German ex-Emperor and utters regret : 

That we, which elder rest, might bear no part 

In hazards, aches, death-horror of slaughter field ; 

With those (late children!) thus before us passed. 

The supreme smile yet blossoms on their lips: 

Wherewith those gave, great-hearts, their best, life’s breath, 

In a strange Land; with God, the world to save. 


After which the pilgrimage continues for another two books. 
In the end, Mansoul and his companions discover themselves 
in Mansoul’s Dream City and take part in a sort of mystical 
festival to : 


The ALL-I-AM, the ALL-IN-ALL, ALL ONE 
The UNSEARCHABLE WHO, All-Where, the All sustains, 


whose principle is that of Christian Love, and on putting 
down the volume we suddenly realise that we have arrived 
at no conclusion that was not implied in every page not 
only of this book but in the pages of Arabia Deserta. The 
man who endured what Mr. Doughty chose to endure and 
did endure as a Nazarene and an Englishman in the desert 
is not likely to change his faith. 

More than with most great authors one does not look for 
a view of final truth with Mr. Doughty: one looks for 
character. There is about him something of the English 
sixteenth-century explorer—not only in his hale, slightly 
uncouth but highly expressive vocabulary, but in the very 
spirit that informs his writing. He is tenacious of a few 
grand and simple articles of faith. Others may excel him 
in subtlety, few can do so in profundity of feeling. And 
by these articles of faith, which are not, after all, in their 
general sense solely and exclusively Christian, he lives, and 
it is they which give a compelling sincerity to all he utters. 
Whatever he is busy upon, high or lowly matter, whether it 
be arraigning the Kaiser, giving a passing judgment (as in 
Book III.) upon British rule in Egypt, praising Edmund 
Spenser, for whose poetry he has an enormous admiration 
and whose phraseology he at times seeks to imitate, or reason- 
ing of God and man’s knowledge, he undertakes it with 
passion, honesty and with a certain exalted expectation 
of robust probity of spirit in others which exists in himself. 
He is “the plain Englishman” and slightly Cromwellian 
Christian, at that Englishman’s and that Christian’s very 
best. What is gained from reading this book, extra- 
ordinarily uneven, even provoking as it is, is an exaltation 
rare in modern letters and which proceeds from glimpses 
of a stability not acquired by mental chicane, of a wisdom 
not sicklied by a taste for curiosities, of a fortitude founded 
not upon the patience of mere weary scepticism, but upon 
a trust rather further buttressed than corroded by specula- 
tion. 

Rosert NICHOLS, 


Music 


STRAVINSKY IN LONDON 
AND PARIS 


N spite of the efforts of Vincent d’Indy and his famous 

I Schola Cantorum, and of her good fortune in having 
had in Debussy a rare musical genius, France’s musical 

life is far less vigorous and abundant than our own. It is still 
an affair largely of Paris and, in Paris, of the intelligentsia 
and society. There is nothing like the London Promenade 
audience, and Paris also lacks what I may venture to call 
our admirable musical plays, which, unworthy successors 
though they may be of Mozart and Sullivan, are still im- 
mensely superior to any popular musical entertainment in 
Italy and France, where, indeed, there is really nothing 
to take their place at all. In Florence, the middle classes 
take their ices and their coffee of an evening to the strains 
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of The Geisha, that almost forgotten but admirable music 
of Sidney Jones. The English music-hall and the English 
musical play, while producing, as is inevitable, a large amount 
of rubbish, are responsible for a great deal of good popular 
music, and although the English audience is less intelligent 
than a French audience and is more apt to succumb to any 
sentimental appeal, however cheap, it has a far subtler 
sense of humour and a greater passion for music. Its 
emotionalism is not entirely a defect, although many modern 
critics seem to think that music ought to arouse no emotion 
whatever, and they point to Stravinsky as the great pioneer 
of such music, 

In Paris, Stravinsky is the idol of the hour, and his L’ His- 
toire du Soldat—one of his latest works (1918)—-was recently 
— there. It is a matter of extreme grief to the more 
antastic of his Paris admirers that his ballets, L’ Oiseau du Feu 
and Petrouchka, should haye had such popular success here. 
They therefore pretend to despise these works and talk 
impressively in mysterious phrases of his more recent 
Three Pieces for Clarinet—pieces in which Stravinsky has 
managed to avoid expressing anything at all with wonderful 
skill. We have it, however, on the authority of M. 
Ansermet—the well-known Geneva conductor who gave a 
short address on the composer at the Stravinsky Chamber 
Concert last week—that there is no essential difference 
between the Stravinsky of those earlier works and the 
later Stravinsky. M. Ansermet is quite right, and he 
is also sound when he claims that Stravinsky’s music is 
to be heard and judged from a purely musical point of view. 
Unfortunately, no one yet knows what a purely musical 
point of view is. 

It is all very well for Stravinsky’s disciples to be fearful 
of their master being looked upon as a “ stunt-merchant,” 
or as something very near to the “literary” painter. To 
call an artist “literary” has been the most potent sneer 
and the most incriminating judgment of a generation, but 
we are now further than ever from knowing exactly what it 
means to be “literary.” Similarly, the term “emo- 
tional” applied to music leads us into extraordinary diffi- 
culties. Wagner is nowadays described as emotional music 
in a sense meant to be derogatory, and he is contrasted with 
Mozart, the one composer whom everybody agrees to be 
perfect—sans caeur et sans reproche; but can we justly 
confine the word “emotional” to the Tannhauser Overture 
and the Prelude to Tristan and deny it to the Meistersinger 
Quintet and the Preislied? There is, undoubtedly, a 
certain quality in the melodic line of Meistersinger which has 
this affinity with the “ heartless” tunes of Mozart that it 
puzzles us to account for its effect, that it seems to give 
pleasure to a mental sense in the way that higher mathe- 
matics gives pleasure and not in the way that a kiss or the 
“ Blue Danube ” waltz gives pleasure. But have we any 

right to confiscate the word “emotional” for the 
latter and presumably inferior kind? Is not this 
merely to add confusion to the subject, to impoverish 
the word “emotional” without giving us a name 
for what we are taking away from it? Also, does 
it not throw a red herring across our scent when we 
are hot on the track of a new composer like Stravinsky 
and beg the very question we are out to decide, viz., the 
esthetic value of the new contribution? Let us for the 
moment accept this meaning of the term and decide that 
Stravinsky’s music is “ unemotional”; is it “ unemo- 
tional” in the sense that Mozart and (less frequently) 
Wagner are? For my part, I say it is and it is not. There 
are times when Stravinsky is nothing but a caricaturist, a 
musical humorist with a certain affinity to Dickens. This 
is the best known and most popular Stravinsky. There 
are other times, moments, for example,even in The Tale of the 
Soldier and the Cat’s Cradle Songs when Stravinsky is more 
purely musical, as he is in Three Pieces for Clarinet, but 
these moments are less individual and less moving than the 
pure music of Mozart and Wagner. I have said “ moving.” 
Can anyone deny that the “ unemotional ” music of Mozart 


and Wagner is moving? What, then, in the name of 
esthetics do we mean by “ unemotional”? I venture 
to think that a thousand years from now critics will be 
still engaged in arguing that question, perhaps with a 
different terminology. 

In the meantime, we stagger clumsily a long way behind 
our perceptions in trying to express distinctions which are 
real but which are extremely difficult to put into words. 
For example, there is a curious affinity between Stravinsky's 
music and the smart hats and frocks of society. The soldier 
of his Tale of the Soldier is the sort of figure that is only 
intelligible to a highly sophisticated people. The average 
Tommy would not recognise himself in that intellectual 
abstraction, that fantastic figure of a caricaturing imagi- 
nation. It may be objected that the imagination always 
caricatures and, in the sense that the imagination of acreative 
artist throws a strange light upon all objects, it is true. 
But it may be such a light as leaves them mere empty 
silhouettes making fantastic and meaningless gestures, or 
it may be a light that, while not detracting one jot from 
their distinctness as men and women, shows us their back- 
ground and its whole perspective so profoundly that we 
have been immensely enriched. We have retained what 
we already knew, but we know its significance ; we are one 
or several degrees nearer reality, nearer truth. It seems to 
me that on the whole Stravinsky utterly fails to enrich us 
in this way. He is, to use an old but convenient phrase- 
ology, a fanciful and not an imaginative artist. He amuses 
us, he entertains us, he is enlarging the means of expression 
in music, and he is intellectually interesting, but profoundly 
imaginative he is not. 1 used to think when I first heard 
Le Sacre du Printemps that Stravinsky was more than 
this, but the character of the music of this soldier and 
these cats is not reassuring. 


A boat can have more sail than it can carry, and Stravinsky 
has more intelligence than he can use. He is just a little 
bit too consciously clever. It is a common complaint 
nowadays, but the English public has so little mental 
consciousness, feels so blindly and instinctively, that we 
can well do with this influence. I cannot help feeling, 
however, that it is unfortunate for Stravinsky himself that 
he has become so cosmopolitan. His roots are out of the 
soil and he is withering in too closely confined and artificial 
an atmosphere. Our national genius being so strongly 
marked and so decidedly emotional, we have nothing to 
fear, but on the contrary everything to gain from the 
influence of Stravinsky and his school. They will never 
find here that frenzied enthusiasm with which they are met 
in Paris. We can be trusted with our heads if not with our 
hearts, while our Latin friends are only too apt to get 
drunk with their own intelligence. It strikes one very 
strongly when coming from abroad how much less such 
idols of the intelligentsia as Stravinsky count in England 
than on the Continent. Here the chief musical interest 
of the past season has not been the first performance of 
Stravinsky’s Nightingale in its ballet form, or the concert 
of his chamber music, nor, in fact, anything that has hap- 
pened at Covent Garden or in the London concert halls, It 
has been the performance of Blow and Mozart at the “ Old 
Vic,” the Purcell Dido and Aeneas at Hyde Park, where 
thousands of people stood listening for hours, and almost 
tore the officials to pieces in their eagerness to learn more 
about it, the Cambridge undergraduates, production of 
The Fairy Queen and the coming Glastonbury Festival 
under Mr. Rutland Boughton. These are examples of the 
true musical life of the country. It really looks as if the 
mantle in which successive German composers had wrapped 
themselves for a hundred and fifty years was coming to this 
country. It cannot yet be said that any English composer 
is wearing it in the eyes of the world, but there is a wealth 
of musical activity here to-day that we should have to go 
back to Elizabethan times to parallel. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


S a frequent visitor to churchyards I have come to the 
conclusion that the art of epitaph-writing is dying or 
nearly extinct. Someone once described a cemetery as 

a garden in which the labels had grown instead of the flowers. 
On the more recent labels I have seldom found anything 
worth reading : a name, a date, a text, or verse of a hymn— 
that is all. But our forefathers differed from us in this; 
the art of memorial inscription was a recognised one. Its 
canons have been discussed by many, notably in England by 
two great writers, Wordsworth and Doctor Johnson. Words- 
worth’s essay is so good that I dare not re-read it for fear 
of submitting slavishly to his criteria. To Johnson’s Essay 
on Epitaphs I will presently draw your attention ; but first 
I want to put this question: Why have we given up writing 
epitaphs ? 
* * * 
I think the answer is that we are both too self-conscious 
and too unconventional. We know that the laudatory 
generalities and lists of attributes our fathers inscribed 
above their dead could not describe, except very vaguely 
and partially, any human being; the convention has been 
destroyed by lack of faith and a sense of the complexit 
of human nature. On the other hand, we are too self. 
conscious to express our grief. Epitaph-writing, we feel, 
is an exception to the rule that “what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing badly.” Our predecessors 
did not, however, feel it was. We content ourselves by 
saying “ Here lies the beloved wife or husband, son, daugh- 
ter,” as the case may be, of “so-and-so, who died, etc., etc.: 
Text.” Not that our forefathers’ epitaphs were always 
entirely laudatory ; here is a striking example of the con- 
a which can be read in Horsley-Down Church, Cum- 
rland : 


* * * 


Here lie the bodies 
Of THOMAS BOND and MARY his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste and charitable ; 
BUT 
She was proud, peevish and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife, and a tender mother ; 
BUT 
Her husband and child, whom she loved, 
Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown 
Whilst she received visitors, whom she despised with an 
Endearing smile. 
Her behaviour was discreet towards strangers ; 
BUT 
Independent in her family. 
Abroad, her conduct was influenced by good breeding ; 
BUT 
At home, by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy to flattery, 
And was seldom known to praise or commend ; 
BUT 
The talents in which she principally excelled, 
Were difference of opinion and discovering flaws 
imperfections. 
She was an admirable economist, 
And, without prodigality, 
Dispensed plenty to every person in her family ; 
BUT 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 
She sometimes made her husband happy with her good 
qualities ; 
BUT 
Much more frequently miserable—with her many failings : 
In-so-much that in thirty years cohabitation he often 
lamented 
That maugre all her virtues, 
He had not, in the whole, enjoyed two years of matri- 
monial comfort. 
AT LENGTH, 
Finding that she had lost the affections of her husband 
As well as the regard of her neighbours, 
Family disputes having been divulged by servants, 


and 


She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
ed 48 years. 

Her worn-out husband survived her four months and 

two days, 
And departed this life, Nov. 28, 1768, 
In the 54th year of his age. 
WILLIAM BOND, brother to the deceased, erected this 
stone, 
As a weekly monitor, to the surviving wives of this parish, 
That they may avoid the infamy 
Of having their memories handed to posterity 
With a paTcuwork character. 
* * * 

The first principle that Johnson lays down is that those 
epitaphs are the best, which set virtue in the strongest 
light, and are best adapted to exalt the reader’s ideas and 
rouse his emulation. As usual, he judges as a practical 
moralist. In the case of the truly eminent it is not necessary 
to recount their achievements, the bare name of such 
men answers the purpose of a long inscription. But none 
but the first names “can stand unassisted‘ against the 
attacks of time”; the rest require an interpreter. It is 
in the composition of such epitaphs that art is required. 
Epitaphs, says Johnson, do not admit of “the lighter or 
gayer ornaments” permissible in Elegies, for due regard 
must be observed for the solemnity of the place, and nothing 
trifling or ludicrous must be allowed. Praise must not be 
general, “ because the mind is lost in the extent of any 
indefinite idea and cannot be affected by what it cannot 
comprehend.” The inscriber need not consider himself 
bound to historical impartiality. ‘‘ On the tomb of Mecenas 
his luxury is not to be mentioned with his munificence, nor 
is the proscription to find a place on the monument of 
Augustus.” As he said to Boswell, ‘‘in lapidary inscrip- 
tions a man is not on his oath.” ‘‘ The best subject for 
epitaphs,”, he continues, “ is private virtue ; virtue exerted 
in the same circumstances in which the bulk of mankind 
are placed, and which, therefore, may admit of many 
imitators.”” He quotes two Greek inscriptions, one of a 
woman whose memory is preserved only in her epitaph, the 
other of a famous writer; both were slaves, “ the most 
calamitous estate in human life.” The first reads in trans- 
lation thus : 

Zosima, who in her life could only have her body enslaved, now 
finds her body likewise set at liberty. 


“It is impossible,” says Johnson, ‘‘to read this epitaph 
without being animated to bear the evils of life with con- 
stancy, and to support the dignity of human nature under 
the most pressing afflictions.” The other is upon Epic- 
tetus : 

Epictetus, who lies here, was a slave and a cripple, poor as the 

beggar in the proverb and the favourite of heaven. 
A noble panegyric which should also comprise instruction 
was Johnson’s idea of the perfect epitaph. 
* * * 


He would probably have had little praise for the touching 
inscription over the unknown Roman dancer, Saltavit et 
Placuit ; nor would this Greek one, I think, have satisfied 
him. It is one of my favourites : 

Sit beneath the poplars, here, traveller, when thou art weary, 


and drawing nigh drink of our spring ; and even far away remember 
the fountain that Simus sets by the side of Gillus his dead child. 


Dr. Johnson believed too firmly in the impressiveness of 
direct exhortation. To me, the mood of tenderness that 
inscription conveys, the sense of a personal sorrow which 
has diffused itself as a friendliness towards the whole world, 
including the passing stranger, is worth any list of virtues 
and accomplishments we would, no doubt, do well to emulate. 
* 7 
When people write their own epitaphs they frequently 
betray themselves. Here is such a one which makes me 
feel I know and dislike the man whom it commemorates : 
WILLIAM HUNTINGDON SS, ob. 1813. 
Here lies the Coalheaver, 
Belov’d of his God but abhorred of Men. 
The Omniscient Judge at the Grand Assize 
Shall ratify and confirm this 
To the confusion of many thousands : 
For — and its Metropolis shall know 
re 


That the th been a Prophet among them. 
W. H. S. S. Sinner Saved. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Tension. By E. M. Detarretp. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
Sir Harry. By Arcutsatp MarsHatu. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


“ Altogether,” says the writer of the descriptive note on 
the jacket of E. M. Delafield’s Tension, “this is a thoroughly 
pleasing novel, with a fresh and wholesome tone which 
will greatly appeal to those who like to read about the 
sunny side of everyday life.” I wish I had his spirits. 
Tension is an incomparably brilliant book; it is, beyond 
the habit of novels, exactly what its author intended it 
to be, and it is unendurably disagreeable. Because of some 
fundamental thing in the author’s view of life the book is 
as desolating at its end as a watering-place when the tide 
is out, although every moment of the book is entertaining. 
Its wit and technical assurance are quite extraordinary, 
and they work together to make a full-length portrait of 
a certain kind of female fool who is perhaps the penalty we 
pay for the Reformation. There is a tendency in Pro- 
testant preachers, which was always present as a reaction 
from the Roman Catholic insistence on doctrinal teaching 
and was enormously increased by the Low Church Move- 
ment, to lay an excessive stress on the text that the greatest 
of these is charity, and, therefore, by a rapid degenerative 
process, to depict it as the aim of the spiritual life that the 
soul should give out an emollient rudeness in its surround- 
ings, without intellectual effort or conflict, even as a joint 
gives out dripping. This presentation of religion appeals 
irresistibly to women who are gifted, averse from real work, 
and too prudish to admit their passion for personal ador- 
ation. They can acquire a prestige, which otherwise they 
would have had to fight for by a genuine self-dedication 
to religious life or secular pursuits, simply by calling their 
desire to charm indiscriminately by the name of charity. 
They can pretend that their graces are graces, and use 
the Evangelical vocabulary to create a lax and warm 
atmosphere protected from being recognised for what it 
is by the parade of holy symbols. Kt is, of course, a type 
that is sometimes found in Catholic countries. Indeed, 
Madame Guyon is its supreme exemplar, but at any rate 
the Church did keep her on the move, and the few of her 
sisters who were allowed to get away with it by the authori- 
ties had at least a certain amount of hard moral fibre given 
to them by the rigorous routine exacted by the Church. 
Only in Protestant countries do we see this type allowed 
to draw on its vast stores of natural gases as freely as it 
would wish. In America it has its Paradise; there it 
founds new religions which, in their lack of any intellectual 
skeleton and their flabby, pellucid substance of characterless 
amiability, are as plainly beneath the level of the classic 
religions of the world as a jellyfish is beneath the level of a 
mammal. In England it is represented by women like 
Miss Delafield’s Edna Rossiter. 


“For the last week or two I have been having a poor woman out 
from Culmouth in here to do some sewing, because Miss Brown is 
ill. I went in to talk to her for a minute or two the first day she 
came. I hate them to feel as though they weren’t of the same 
flesh and blood as oneself—and I was struck by the sort of hard 
dreariness in her face, as though she had never known the meaning 
of love or gladness. I asked no questions, of course, but just laid 
my hand on her shoulders and said quietly,‘ I don’t know if you've 
ever read Browning—perhaps not—but there is a line of his that 
I want you to think about while you’re mending those curtains : 
og in His Heaven—all’s right with the world”’ And then 

her. 


“Well, she didn’t make very much response, poor thing, but every 
time I saw her when she came here I’ve just, in my own thoughts, 
thrown a little cloak of love round her. It seemed to me all that 
I could do. And this morning—after all these weeks, when one 
just went quietly on without any visible sign of success—this 
morning, Julian, when I came into the sewing-room—she looked 
up and smiled. . . . Day after day, I’d thrown my little cloak of 
love round her—and she’d come to feel the warmth of it at last. 
It made me very happy, Julian. You will smile at me, very likely, 


but the winning of that poor little seamstress to a brighter outlook 

seems to me—well, just extraordinarily worth while.” 

Miss Delafield’s achievement would be remarkable if she 
had only succeeded in drawing the long drooping ears, the 
upturned eye, the conscientiously sweet hee-haw of this 
kind of ass; the description of Lady Rossiter taking the 
staff of Culmouth Technical College round her grounds and 
infuriating them by remarks like “I should like you to see 
my view of the sea. There is a beautiful glimpse to be 
had from a corner of the garden. . . . You must so need a 
draught of blue distance after working inside four walls 
all the week.”” But Miss Delafield has also found a situation 
in which this woman’s folly turns, as retrogressive things 
must, to evil. For years she has slowly driven her husband, 
the unfortunate Sir Julian, into a habit of cheap retort that 
is a tormenting and degrading possession to a self-critical 
and fastidious mind. The agony of this fine and capable 
personality at finding himself becoming an amateur cross- 
talk comedian is in its way a triumph for her, and she goes 
on to achieve another when she meets a woman who is 
definite when she is vague, who is a realist where she is 
not so much a romanticist as a liar, who has a stormy life 
among genuine passions instead of a sheltered existence in 
this bogus benevolence. The conflict between Lady Ros- 
siter and Pauline Marchrose, the steps that lead to the 
defeat of the better woman, are brilliantly described with 
something that is more than expertness, a queer cross 
between ingenuity and imagination. Its superiority to 
ingenuity is simply dazzling; one is arrested on every page 
by some exquisitely relevant piece of wit. And yet just as 
one apprehends the extraordinary quality of the book and 
pays full homage to the extent to which it is superior to 
ingenuity, one perceives with a desolation that co-exists 
with and is exactly equal to one’s intense amusement that 
it is just as inferior to imagination. This is an only partially 
created world that we are seeing. The thing that gives 
away the damaging incompleteness of Miss Delafield’s 
vision is the thinness and angularity of Pauline Marchrose. 
The author has tried to invent a woman who should represent 
the rich and austere beauty of life, and she has made an 
almost entirely negative character, which becomes positive 
only when she commits an act that is sincere and yet 
unnecessarily ungraceful, and when she goes down imagi- 
native, to the sea wall, as she does in all the crises of the 
story, and stands alone at the edge of the sea. The poverty 
of that symbol for the romance and isolation of the girl’s 
soul is hardly to be believed in the face of the amazing 
brilliance of the rest of the book. One feels that she has 
gone down to see if it is too cold to bathe, and it is—much 
too cold. The failure of this effort to suggest any sort of 
beauty in a character that Miss Delafield evidently loves 
well enough explains why the ultimate effect of the book is 
so depressing. There is one condition which it is abso- 
lutely necessary a writer should fulfil before he tries to 
write satire, and that is not merely a bright eye for hateful 
things. It is necessary that the ugliness the satirist derides 
should seem to him the negative of a fair vision that he 
himself has seen. That gives his rage at the world the 
passionate quality that keeps it from being a sluggish, 
smirking registration of other people’s imperfections. Miss 
Delafield has not this vision, and consequently her book 
becomes offensive in direct ratio to its brilliance. One 
feels that she prefers Lady Rossiter to exist rather than 
not, so that she can enjoy pinning down the wide decorated 
wings of her folly and exposing them to laughter. She 
desires, in fact, the persistence of the world she attacks, 
and that gives an effect of mental conflict, almost of a 
low-toned hysteria, to her account of it. She is among 
younger writers one of the most considerable, one of the 
least enjoyable. 

Mr. Archibald Marshall’s Sir Harry is what they call in 
America a spoof novel. There is presented to us an aristo- 
cratic family living in seclusion with an air of having had 
to put their backs into the business of shutting the door 
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on a cupboard full to bursting with family skeletons. At 
first it seems as if somebody has been murdered; then as 
if Sir Harry was illegitimate ; at the end it turns out that 
Sir Harry’s mother is not quitea lady. To go througha book 
looking for a buried corpse and to be fobbed off at the end 
with a dropped “H” is a disappointment. Sir Harry after- 
wards falls in love with a lady called Viola and gains increased 
zest from his courtship by the thought that she is a namesake 
of Miss Viola Meynell; but gets killed. Subsequent chap- 
ters (“She turned and stood looking up to the clear space 
of sky above the pool. ‘Oh, Harry, my darling,’ she said 
very softly and tenderly, ‘can you hear me—your own 
Viola, who loves you so? I do love you, darling, now and 
for ever.’”) make one feel the beauty and dignity of the 
doctrine of the mortality of the soul. It is intolerable to 
think that this sort of meritless verbosity should be compared 
to the work of that great artist, Anthony Trollope ; there 
ought to be a literary Blasphemy Act. 
Resecca WEST. 


A 
CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTIONARY 


Evening Memories. By Witu1am O’Brien. Maunsel. 16s. 
net. 


“What they call a conspiracy now they will call an 
Act of Parliament next Session.” The “ insurgent leader” 
to whom Lord Morley attributes this pithy description of 
English policy in Ireland was Mr. William O’Brien, and 
Mr. O’Brien not only invented the phrase, but did more 
perhaps than any other of Parnell’s lieutenants during the 
eighties to make it a plain statement of fact. In those 
stirring days he was in the eyes of both friend and foe the 
most irreconcilable of extremists, a man to whom, as he 
tells us in these reminiscences, the crushing of English 
rule was “a sacred life mission to be pursued, come weal 
come woe, with a will power that would stand any strain 
and could be abated by no terror and by no bribe.” Mr. 
O’Brien declared open war against the Government in 
his paper United Ireland, which he does not exaggerate 
in describing as “ a weekly insurrection in print,” he drove 
a coach and four through prison rules and Coercion Acts, 
and was apparently never happier than when firing off 
oratorical broadsides at proclaimed meetings with the 
batons of infuriated policemen whirling about his head. 

Yet this champion of violence was destined to become 
the apostle of conciliation not through any change in his 
views, but because he believed that English statesmen, 
realising the folly of force, were willing to make a treaty 
of peace with the Irish people. In Evening Memories Mr. 
O’Brien fights his battles over again, and the record of 
his experiences is as entertaining to the general reader as 
it would be profitable to Cabinet Ministers, did Cabinet 
Ministers in framing an Irish policy not prefer their own 
assumptions to arguments based on a first-hand knowledge 
of facts. 

The author’s appeal, however, is primarily to his country- 
men, and especially to Young Ireland, which tends now- 
adays to regard the leaders of the last generation as nerve- 
less incompetents who flung away golden chances for the 
pleasure of droning platitudes to empty benches at West- 
minster. Though Mr. O’Brien repudiates the title, he 
was and is a “ constitutionalist,” in the sense in which 
Sinn Fein uses the word to describe Nationalists who 
would accept less than Republican status as a minimum. 
But his constitutionalism, in his early days at least, was 
not unlike that of the Land League orator who announced 
he would give the landlords “ twelve feet of rope, always 
in a strictly constitutional fashion.” 

During the Penjdeh crisis of 1885 Mr. O’Brien was in 
negotiation with a Tsarist agent for an armed descent on 
Ireland of five thousand Irish-American veterans led by 


General Phil Sheridan. The expedition was to concentrate 
on an American port where ships of the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet would await them with a cargo of rifles and light 
guns. That the Federal authorities, with recollections of 
the Alabama fresh in their minds, would have permitted the 
fleet to sail is more doubtful than Mr. O’Brien seems to 
believe. Parnell, however, professed to believe that the 
mere threat of an invasion of Ireland, coupled with danger 
on the Indian frontier, would induce Gladstone to meet 
the Nationalists more than half way. One suspects that 
Parnell never contemplated more than a threat, and his 
refusal to part with his signet ring to the envoy as a guar- 
antee of good faith suggests that he did not take the 
expedition as ‘seriously as his colleague. 


Mr. O’Brien preached and practised violence not because 
he liked it for its own sake, but because, as he insists, it 
was only by violence that a hearing could be obtained for 
moderation. ‘There is little doubt that the impulse that 
moved him in the ‘eighties moves not a few Sinn Feiners 
to-day ; and the strength of the conviction in Irish minds 
that force is the royal road to reason shows how hopelessly 
the Union system has failed to secure the first essentials 
of sound government. 


Mr. O’Brien makes no comments on Republican methods, 
but there is an implied criticism in his insistence on Parnell’s 
opportunism and the readiness with which he changed his 
tactics to meet the needs of the situation. The study of 
Parnell is in many ways the best thing in the book. For 
perhaps the first time we are shown the Chief on his human 
side, and it is a tribute to Mr. O’Brien’s handling that the 
figure of the leader gains in charm without losing dignity 
and impressiveness. Parnell’s fame, according to the 
author, has suffered at the hands of journalists who knew 
him only from the outside, and evolved a wholly mythical 
creation out of a few idiosyncrasies. Yet, as these pages 
make clear, there was more than a hint of the mystery-man 
about Parnell. Thus, on one occasion when he did not 
wish his whereabouts in London to be known, he made an 
appointment with Mr. O’Brien at the back of Greenwich 
Observatory, and appeared at the meeting-place in a 
“gigantic fur cap, a shooting jacket of rough tweed, a 
knitted woollen vest of bright scarlet, and a pair of shooting 
or wading boots reaching to the thighs—a costume that 
could not well have looked more bizarre in a dreary London 
park if the object had been to attract, and not to escape 
observation.” 

Next to Parnell the outstanding figure in the book is 
that of Dr. Croke, who defied the Vatican itself in the cause 
of the Land League, telling Pope Leo to his face that, if 
Rome “ spoke,” he would announce to his people that he 
was obeying Rome and not his own convictions as an 
Irishman, and would straightway resign his see. Croke 
was the most unconventional of prelates. In his hot 
youth he had broken out of the Irish College at Paris in 
°48 “to bless the fight for Liberty at the barricades ” ; 
in his ripe old age he would challenge guests to a game of 
handball against the garden wall of his palace, or discuss 
fine points in boxing with the enthusiasm of a veteran. To 
a youthful ascetic who quoted with approval Saint Liguori’s 
saying: ‘‘ Remember your last end and you will never 
sin,” Croke retorted in the true Johnsonian fashion: ‘‘ My 
dear man, remember your last end and you will never do 
anything at all.” 

Mr. O’Brien is by no means a flawless writer, and his 
narrative style is at times almost epileptic in its vehemence. 
But his work never lacks gusto, which is more than can be 
said of most politicians who publish volumes of remin- 
iscences. His worst weakness, however, is his fondness 
for scoring off old colleagues to whom he is now politically 
opposed. Evening Memories would be a better book 
than it is if the author did not labour so strenuously to 
prove that Mr. John Dillon was always, or nearly always, 
wrong. 
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THE IMPERIAL RACE 


Problems of Population and Parenthood: being the Second 
Report of and the Chief Evidence taken by the National 
Birthrate Commission, 1918-1920. Chapman and Hall. 
25s. net. 


The National Birthrate Commission, formed by the 

National Council of Public Morals, with official approval 
and help, in 1913, issued its first report (The Declining 
Birthrate. Chapman and Hall) in 1916. The Commission 
was reconstituted in 1918 and its new report is now before 
us. This document, whilst covering a wide field, is essentially 
a supplementary volume to the first report. In our time, 
the factors that affect the birth and the survival of the 
imperial race in these islands are so complex, numerous 
and variable, even apart from the war, that the need for 
a new inquiry was clearly implicit in the findings of the old 
one. Thus it was first of all necessary to bring up to date 
the facts of vital statistics, originally discussed only on the 
necessarily incomplete survey of the Census of 1911— 
which is now an age, an epoch, away. For this purpose 
the Commission has been permitted to avail itself of the 
official help of Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, Superintendent of 
Statistics, and this part of the Report has an unquestionably 
authoritative character. For the rest, forty-six witnesses, 
most of them bearing names familiar throughout the English- 
speaking world, were examined, and the findings of the 
Commission, almost wholly unanimous in essentials, are 
now before us. In the previous inquiry the voluntary 
practice of contraception was found to be the principal and 
essential cause of the falling birth rate, and the continued 
discussion of the ethics of that subject could not be wholly 
excluded during the recent years. But two allied subjects 
have, for the first time, been studied—the endowment of 
motherhood and the problem of illegitimacy. As regards 
the former, very valuable evidence, here reproduced, was 
furnished by Mr. Sidney Webb, and, in respect of one 
aspect of it, by two famous American witnesses, Judge 
Neil and Judge Lindsey. But, for the rest, witnesses were 
vague and unsatisfying, and we note that this subject will 
further be studied in the new inquiry now contemplated. 
The Commission’s pronouncement on the problem of ille- 
gitimacy appears to coincide, in essentials, with the policy 
of the National Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her 
Child. The problems of ante-natal, intra-natal] and post-natal 
mortality receive a more extended and philosophic study 
than anything with which we are elsewhere acquainted, 
especial attention being paid to those ante-natal and 
obstetric questions in which contemporary practice still 
remains decades behind contemporary knowledge. The 
Commission was, perhaps, exceptionally strong in medical 
authority in these fields, and this portion of the Report 
may become a classic. 

The “racial poisons,” only very briefly discussed in the 
Report of 1916, receive long discussion, after the hearing 
of many witnesses of various opinions, and, as regards 
venereal disease, it is important and significant to find a 
body constituted like this Commission reporting, after a 
very careful statement of the argument on both sides, that 
no official or administrative difficulties should prevent 
immediate access to disinfectants for personal use by those 
who expose themselves to the risk of infection and who 
thus might otherwise become sources of disease to others. 
In this respect the general finding of the Commission is a 
definite and remarkable advance upon the non possumus 
attitude of the Ministry of Health. Similarly, the Commis- 
sion finds alcohol to bea “racial poison,” and in this particular 
also makes a great advance upon the Report of 1916. 

The next problem is adolescence, its evolution and pro- 
tection and education, and to this, primarily, together 
with other matters, a new inquiry will now be directed. 
Meanwhile, the English-speaking world, our neighbours 
across the Channel, and indeed the whole of Western civilisa- 
tion has before it the considered results of the only inquiry 
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anywhere yet undertaken into the new problem of parent- 
hood in a civilisation to which contraception is known—a 
problem upon the solution of which the continuance of any 
such civilisation depends. 


THE MAYFLOWER 


Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Dr. 
ALEXANDER MACKENNAL and H,. Etvet Lewis, M.A. 
Religious Tract Society. 12s. 

The Mayflower tercentenary is being celebrated this 
year. The Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Plymouth on 
September 6th, 1620. This book is a revised edition of Dr. 
Alexander Mackennal’s work, which has been partly re- 
written and attractively illustrated in order to provide a 
useful up-to-date book for the tercentenary. English 
people have not, as a rule, been much interested in the 
Pilgrim Fathers ; interest in them has come mainly from 
the other side of the Atlantic. Their homes, ‘‘ where the 
counties of Lincoln, Nottingham and York border nearest 
together,”’ have been forgotten except by Americans who 
come over and, visiting those parts, try to pick up fragments 
of story and local tradition concerning the far away leaders 
of the Pilgrim Republic. There is Gainsborough, the home 
of John Robinson and of John Smyth, that bitter con- 
troversial Se-Baptist, who, finding no one from whom he 
could conscientiously accept baptism, was reduced to baptis- 
ing himself; there is Scrooby, where William Brewster 
lived, of whom Bradford writes, ‘“‘He had a singular good 
gift in prayer, in ripping up the heart and conscience before 
God”; there is Austerfield, the home of Governor Bradford, 
and Duxbury, the Lancashire home of the soldier, Myles 
Standish. 

For two hundred years nobody troubled about these 
places, though they were all spoken of in Bradford's 
history of Plimoth Plantation, but in 1849 the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, a descendant of Separatists—the name by which 
these early Nonconformists were known—identified Brad 
ford’s birthplace with Austerfield, and since then baptismal 
registers and other documents have been studied with good 
effect. But, as Mr. Hunter was always deploring, the 
Pilgrims themselves were so devoted to their cause that 
they were careless of their home records, while the places 
they quitted were so indifferent to the Pilgrims that remem- 
brance of them there has been cut off. ‘‘ Their emigration 
was so thorough that no tradition of them lingers in the 
place which once knew them so well.”” The Gainsborough 
and Scrooby Separatists emigrated to Holland in 1606 and 
1608 ; they spent eleven years, first in Amsterdam, then 
in Leyden. They were undoubtedly a contentious, rather 
miserable company, forever quarrelling among themselves 
on points of doctrine, difficult to get on with and not at 
home with the Dutch, despite the religious freedom accorded 
them. They were many of them wretchedly poor and had 
difficulties in finding a living ; moreover, there was always 
the fear that in Holland they were not sufficiently out of 
the reach of King James. They were not driven out of 
Holland, but the ardent spirits knew, as Bradford says, 
that they were pilgrims and felt called to go further. 

All sorts of fears beset them in their first discussions—the 
casualties of the seas, the length of the voyage if they went 
to America, the cruelties of the Indians, whom they envisaged 
as cannibals. Many held back, having made ties in Leyden ; 
only about a hundred were ready to go when royal permission 
for the perilous journey at last was obtained. The May- 
flower and Speedwell left Holland, arrived at South- 
ampton,and would never have put in at Plymouth at all 
if the Speedwell had not been found so leaky at sea. 
She had at last to be abandoned and, with her, another 
batch of fearful Pilgrims was left behind. The May- 
flower, with 102 adventurous souls on board, started alone, 
“in the Providence of God to settle in New Plymouth and 
to lay the Foundation of the New England States,” 





EX AMERICA SEMPER ALIQUID ? 

Wilderness. By Rockwe.t Kent. Putnam. 25s. net. 

Bedouins. By James Huneker. T. W. Laurie. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The old things which America has sent us! Old 
sentiment, discarded with the crinoline by Europe ; 
old thrills, departed with the blunderbuss ; old philosophies, 
as dry and tedious as Tupper’s works; polite, regular 
verse which not even Byron would find new-fashioned. 
And then turn on to new things—Poe, Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Ambrose Bierce—work which bears on it the 
unmistakable imprint of national difference. 

The publishers tell us that Mr. Lewis Hind found in 
Rockwell Kent a mixture of Whitman and Winslow Homer ; 
it is not evident from this book. What is evident is his 
strong devotion—at times, as in the design for Awake, con- 
descending to direct imitation—to William Blake and 
a natural simplicity of outlook which seems to be all his 
own. Wilderness is, however, easily the most remarkable 
book to come out of America since Leaves of Grass was 
published. It is a diary of a holiday which Mr. Rockwell 
Kent took with his son, ten years old, and an old Swede 
called Olson, on an island off Alaska. He took his holiday 
in the autumn and winter of 1918-1919, and he lived the 
life of a pioneer, but with a poet’s abrupt and intense love 
for the stark, natural beauties of his island. Fox Island 
threw him back on the elemental things—sunrise, the broad 
span of the sky, mountains, snow, rain, the slow, trust- 
worthy life of trees and the hidden, unexpected lives of 
animals. He and his boy rowed and bathed and walked 
and slept and read, and Mr. Kent drew some of the fine, 
imaginative designs with which the book is illustrated. 
As reproduced here, they bear no resemblance to Winslow 
Homer’s work. They are extraordinarily like Blake, but 
the rough wood-engraving method of them gives them a 
violence which Blake’s finest work avoids. In a few designs 
such as T'he Superman and Immanence, Day’s End and The 
Cabin Window, Mr. Rockwell Kent has produced a beauty and 
dignity which are comparable to the best of Blake, while 
owing no more to Blake than did Blake to Michael Angelo. 
His compositions and line are alike astonishingly evocative 
of an emotion which, while definitely earth-born, has no 
ending outside the stars and the cool white spaces of his 
beloved Alaska. The text of the book is more difficult to 
appraise. A good deal of it is sheer, straightforward 
narration; accounts of what Mr. Kent and his boy ate, 
of what little Rockwell read, and how he paid visits to pore- 
upines and tried to tame a magpie. There is an occasional 
touch of the educational expert, a note of the “chautauqua” 
—but that is due, we think, to the fact that Mr. Kent had 
fallen into bad company in his youth. Quotations cannot 
do justice to the full, rich effect of the book, but here is 
arather more ecstatic passage than Mr. Kent usually allows 
himself. Olson, who has gone to Seward for the mail, has 
been unexpectedly late in returning. He comes back on 
an English boat, and they “ tip the friendly bottle ”’ : 

Ah! tell me not, abstainer, of any glories you have known. 
One night, one midnight, out on the black waters of a Newfoundland 
harbour, the million stars above, and on the wretched vessel’s deck 
the hoard of half-drunk, soul-starved men saying their passionate 
farewells—on the dull plain of this life a flash of lightning revealing 
an abyss—this night on the still dark cove of a Resurrection Bay, 
rimmed with wild mountains and the wilderness, strong men about 
you, mad, loosened speech, and winged prophetic visions—God ! 
but sane, daylight seeing seems to touch but the white, hard surface 
of where life is hidden, 

Mr. Kent’s natural genius is for painting and drawing; 
but his prose is refreshingly free from the chill of the 
schools which beset the young American and from the ill- 
mannered, pretentious conceit which marks the esthetic 
writers. Of that conceit Mr. Huneker is full. In his last 
volume, so absurdly misnamed, is a series of disjointed, 
staccato essays on music, art, Miss Mary Garden, diabolism, 
decadence, and mysticism, His style is as abominable as 
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An Unique Instance of 
Automatic Writing 
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OF THE PICTURE 

3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. 
Taken down by Nancy Dearmer. 
Wied wth oe Tatretectos be 
the Rev. Percy Dearmer. 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL: 
‘* Simply and naturally written ... earnest and 
impressive in its sincerity of thought and appeal.’’ 
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‘* Everyone interested in the Near East should read 
this trenchant little bo ok.”’ 
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OF UNBELIEF 


4s. 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. net. 
By Eric 8. Robertson, M.A. 


A book for those who are repelled by orthodox 
religion, but who cannot live without a creed. 
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ever, a regular rococo of a style with all the faults of the 
*nineties added to all the vices of the newspaper reporter. 
“ Peter Pan !” he exclaims on one page, ‘‘ Oh! to recapture 
that first rapture, as Browning or some other writing 
Johnny said.” That is bad enough; but it is preferable 
to Mr. Huneker’s style when he describes the evocation of 
Satan—that old, tiresome Satan of Baudelaire’s litany—and 
uses this kind of language :—“ This radiant maiden, with 
the flowery nimbus and the beaming eyes, her young 
breasts carolling a magnificat as they pointed to the zenith. 
. . » Her glance of cadent glorytransfixed him.” And there 
are pages like that! Mr. Huneker’s critical ability may be 
judged by the fact that he thinks that the “primal and 
danger-breeding gift of ecstasy ” is to be found in Keats, 
Shelley, Poe, Swinburne, and Tchaikovsky, but is missing 
in Wordsworth and generally in Browning. Except that 
Mr. Huneker occasionally gives us a chronicle of facts, his 
book is valueless ; he is a typical and disastrous example of 
America’s determination to be quick, smart, and write with 
a punch. It is a melancholy thought that Mr. Huneker will 
almost certainly rave over Mr. Rockwell Kent; but Mr. 
Kent is big enough to survive. 


THE CHARTERED MILLIONS 
The Chartered Millions. By Jonn H. Harris. Swarth- 


more Press. 15s. net. 


There is very little knowable about the Chartered Com- 
pany which is not known to Mr. J. H. Harris, secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. He could not have chosen a 
better moment than the present for passing on this know- 
ledge to the British public. For, if the Company has its 
way,.it will be the public who pays, and pays the millions 
to the Chartered Company. Any long-suffering taxpayer 
who desires to know why he is being asked to contribute 
twenty-two million pounds to the British South Africa 
Company should read Mr. Harris’s book. As he will very 
soon discover, it is not, however, merely a matter of pounds 
sterling, and the old, old story of a joint stock company, 
ennobled by a Royal Charter, demanding millions from the 
British taxpayer in the name of patriotism and Empire. 
We have seen this solemn comedy played out before, in 
what we nowcall Kenyaand in Nigeria—everywhere, in fact, 
where the patriotic financier has added territory to the 
Empire under the egis of a charter. History teaches us 
that when the financier obtains a Royal Charter he is 
playing the safe and lucrative game of “ heads I win, tails 
you lose ” with the British public. All the old characters and 
the well-used “ properties” of this little comedy have 
already reappeared. There is the company’s “ claim,” a 
claim the exact amount of which is carefully wrapt in 
mystery ; there is the British Government which “ will 
subject the claim to the closest scrutiny ”’ ; there is already 
the Commission inquiring into the “claim”; and there is 
the British taxpayer, silent, ignorant, bamboozled, who, we 
risk the prophecy, will inevitably pay. 

But, as we said, the pounds sterling which, one way or 
another, will find their way from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer into the revenues of the Company, are not the 
gist of the matter or of Mr. Harris’s book. The whole question 
now confronting us in Rhodesia has a wider significance. 
Mr. Harris gives us the history of Rhodesia since 1888 and 
of the Chartered Company’s doings there. It is not a unique 
story, for it has repeated itself wherever the system of 
Chartered Companies has been adopted as the instrument 
of economic imperialism. This system consists in handing 
over to joint-stock companies the right of conquering and 
administering immense territories and their inhabitants in 
Africa or Asia. Wherever it has been adopted, whether by 
the British Empire, the Germans, the French, or the Belgians, 
it has always had the same results. The company picks a 
quarrel with the native rulers, who in the European press 
are always represented as the aggressors ; there is a war and a 


conquest ; the company’s occupation is made “ effective ” ; 
the natives are lucky if they lose only all rights in their land; 
more often, as in Rhodesia and German South-West Africa, 
the property in their only other possession, cattle, passes 
to the conquerors. There enters the white settler, and 
immediately the problem arises of how to make the ex- 
propriated native work on the land from which the white 
man has expropriated him. Then comes forced labour in 
one of its many disguises and the creation of a native pro- 
letariat, exploited, ignorant and sullen. All the stages in 
this process have been passed in Rhodesia under the 
Chartered Company. But the present situation is the result 
of factors which have not appeared elsewhere. 

The white settlers in Rhodesia do not love the Company 
or its administration, and the challenge to the Company’s 
claim to own all the land unalienated to white men in 
Rhodesia came from the settlers. That claim has now been 
investigated by the Privy Council, and has been rejected. 
The title to the land of Rhodesia vests not in the Company 
but in the British Crown. But, as Mr. Harris shows, the 
ancient wrong, by which through valueless ‘ concessions ” 
the native was deprived of his rights in the land, remains, 
and it is for the British public to insist that its Government 
now make good that wrong. It is to be hoped that his book 
will be widely read. It gives all the material necessary 
for the understanding of what is inevitably a complicated 
and difficult question. We are not sure that Mr. Harris’s 
methods will not add somewhat to his reader’s difficulties. 
His book is that of a man who knows his subject inside and 
out, but who has no great gift of literary exposition, and who 
does not understand what should be told to a reader who 
has not his intimate knowledge. The book does not follow 
a straight course, and its digressions are calculated to con- 
fuse and irritate anyone who embarks upon this volume with 
a complete ignorance of the whole subject. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Real ogy Operation. By Feuix Bonsour. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


When a translation is made into English of some foreign book, the 
name of the original should, we think, be stated. There is no mention 
in this volume that its French original was called La Democratic 
Suisse and was published in Lausanne last year. When we read the 
original some twelve months ago, we hoped rather against hope that 
some publisher would make the venture of an English translation. 
For M. Bonjour, who was formerly President of the Swiss National 
Council, has written a most admirable book. It gives a clear account 
of the form and working of the Swiss Constitution. Its value is 
even greater for a foreigner than for M. Bonjour’s fellow-countrymen, 
for we are all terribly ignorant of any other form of government than 
our own, and nothing could be more desirable than that we should 
examine through foreign eyes constitutions different from our own. 
It is only lately that this was possible. There is M. Raymond 
Puincare’s admirable book on the government of France translated 
into English, and now we have M. Bonjour doing the same, and even 
more admirably, for Switzerland. It is to be hoped that the study 
of both these books will be widely adopted in the higher forms of 
schools. 


A History of the United Kingdom (1707-1919). By Roserr S. Ratt, 
C.B.E., M.A., Historiographer Royal for Scotland ; Professor of 
Scottish History and Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
Blackie. 5s. net. 

Professor Rait describes this as a book “‘ for Scottish Schools.” 
It is a school book, and a very good one, and it devotes more space 
to Scotland than is usually done in English text-books. Still, although 
Professor Rait’s aim was in the first place to provide a concise 
intelligible survey of the history of the last two centuries for the use of 
trained teachers, his book will prove useful as an elementary reference- 
book to history students in general. Of course, they must not expect 
to find anything more than the most important facts and the barest 
outlines, but these they get stated with accuracy and drawn in right 
proportions. And as for the Scotch ingredient in the book, it would 
seem by no means unreasonable that the amount Professor Rait 
provides should be given in English schools also. Our history books 
and text-books alike suffer from an excessively metropolitan point 
of view. One seldom learns anything about the internal develop- 
ments of Scotland or Wales, or even about provincial life in England. 
It is usually only the history of the central political section of 
society that we get. 
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A Smart Lightweight Coat. 


NIC OLL 
RAGLAN 


A smartly-designed Summer weight 
overcoat, cut on easy-fitting, yet 

aceful, lines, and admirably adapted 
| fe every kind of service in either 
| Town or Country. 


|The carefully tailored roll collar, 
straight-hanging single-breasted front, 
| with nicely balanced pockets, combine 
to give it just those touches of dis- 
tinction that appeal to the man who 
| studies his appearance. 


The materials—Tweeds or Coatings— 
are of the finest quality; strong and 
durable in wear, yet light enough to 
be comfortable on the closest day, 
whilst the cutting and making are 
the work of highly skilled craftsmen. 


| To order or ready-to-wear, in all sizes, 


| from 
8 Gns. 


Catalogue and Patterns 
Post Free on Request. 


H. J. NICOLL NICOLL LOUNGE SUITS 


AND CO. LTD. TO ORDER FROM 10 GNS- 


114-120 Regent Street W.1 Soret andp.to-date in every 
& 22 Cornhill E.C.3 London [Ycct* Worteds and Cash | 
Manchester : 10 Mosley St. Liverpool : 50 Bold St. 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
Letter than a private valet could do. We will 
collect Fed suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars, 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE or. THBOSALD'S ROAD, W.C. 


Southamptea R 
Painted and Decorated “Puraitere, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt - and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
Londom at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.W.1. 
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OOKS.—Handley Cross, Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, 
Hawbuck Grange, Romford Hounds, Plain or Ringlets, fine set of coloured plates 
ant, Leech, etc., 6 vols., £5 10s.; Ruskin’s Works, Library Edition, 39 vols., a 
bargain. . £25 5 Diana of George of Montemayor, folio 1598, rare, £25; R. L. Stevenson's 
Works, “ Edinburgh " Edition, 32 vols., £80 ; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods; A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, First Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each ; Annals of 
Ireland, 7 vols., fine set, £25 ; A Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s,, published 2ls. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, translated’ b y Urquhart, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron: 
illus. by Louis Chalon, 2 vols., 30s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited issue, specially 
illus., rare, £3 38.; An American Glossary, by R. H. Thornton, 2 vols., 1912, 7s. 6d. ; 
Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 iat Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac. 
£2 2s.; Thackeray's Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; Thackeray's Works, very 
handsome set, 24 vols., half morocco, 1869, £15 ; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., scarce, 
£55s. ; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rhylstone, lst edit., 1815, boards, uncut, rare, £5 5s. ; 
Oliver Goldsmith's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s. ; Fielding’ s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., £6 6s.; Meteyard’s Choice Exam Yedgwood Art, follo, 1879, 
£3 3s. ; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. ; Vanity 
Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; send also for catalogue. If you 
wanta wom —— have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 1 am the most expert book finder 
extant. on pene .—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
/- aN WANTED. a Society, Bandello, 6 vols. ; Villon’s Poems, and any 
others in this edition; George Moore's first editions, any. 





lye .—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, 

Ferguson's Tree and oy =y Worship, 1868, £9 0s. ; Bryan's Diet of Painters, 

5 vols., £7 10s.; Bran; iri and the Faun, ‘Edition d e, only 350 issued, 

63s.; Lever’ 's Novels Is, Edition +4 37 vols., £25; Stewart’ s Japanese Colour Prints, Edition 
3 .. £8 108. ; Mason's Oscar Wilde Bi 


a Britton’s Old Clocks, a Mrs. A 
Wheatley, 10 vols., £7 1 Ca’ 

ey List free. HOLLAND BROS. 21, John Bright Street, B: Wanted, 
Audubon’s—Birds of America, 7 vols., 1840. 





LITERARY AGENCIES. 


| pny MASSEY, LireRaRY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small feeischarged. Authors’ MSS 
typed.— Ronatp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 








A should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE. which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.—Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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War and Peace. By Wit1aM Jay. Reprinted from the original edition 
of 1842, with an Introductory Note by James Brown Scorr. 
Oxford University Press. 

It is doubtful whether it was worth while to reprint William Jay’s 
book. The whole of its interest is included in the eleven lines in which 
he drafts a proposed clause to be inserted in treaties with the object of 
averting wars. He was the son of John Jay, the author of the Jay 
Treaty, and this fact seems to have turned his thoughts to the possi- 
bility of averting war by arbitration. The object of his little book was to 
urge the insertion of an arbitration clause in treaties between the 
United States and other Powers. His proposed clause was in 1842 
something of a novelty, but, when in the last half of the century 
arbitration clauses became fashionable, it, or a clause closely resembling 
it, was frequently inserted in international conventions. Hence these 
eleven lines of his book have some historical interest ; the rest of it 
consists of an able but not very original indictment of war. 


THE CITY 
6 acs is very little doing in the markets just now, 


but if ce with Russia should come about, a 

revival is more than probable. The City does not 
like the R pe vee of a coal strike, but people who are 
undoubted authorities on these matters from many years’ 
experience of that well-known coal-mining area, Throg- 
morton Street, assure their friends that the strike will be a 
wash-out. The results of the London traffic combine are 
very poor, even the 6 per cent. Income Bonds of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company having to go without 
their dividend for the half-year; the enormous confidence 
that the combine authorities have in a friendly Government 
is, however, shown by the fact that there are numerous 
dealings in the Underground Electric Railway Company 
1s. Ordinary shares at 5s. and over; a premium of 400 per 
cent. on an Ordinary share, when Bonds ranking in front of 
it have to go without interest, is so remarkable that some- 
body is either very foolish or knows something. Rubber 
Shares, after having been firm, are a shade weaker on a fall 
in the price of the product; this is the time to pick up 
shares in that market. Austin Motors 10 per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary shares, referred to last week, have risen to a little 
over 9s. I am told unofficially that there is every prospect 
of the Company paying the full dividend due in March next 
on these shares, and that vigorous measures are going to 
be taken to show shareholders that the concern is much 
more flourishing than this quotation would warrant. As 
at their present price the shares yield over 20 per cent., and, 
even in the worst result, should prove to be worth more 
than their current quotation, they look an attractive 
speculative purchase, but are certainly not a poor widow’s 
investment. ° ¢ e 

A remarkable contrast is afforded between the reception 
given to the £2,000,000 of 6} per cent. 2nd Mortgage Deben- 
ture stock offered by Armstrong Whitworth and Company 
at 95 per cent. and that given the £1,500,000 of 7 per cent. 
Notes, also offered at 95, by Vickers, Ltd. Both concerns 
enjoy the highest possible reputation and credit ; yet while 
the Vickers issue was immediately over-subscribed, the 

ublic took only £600,000 of the Armstrong Whitworth 

ebentures, leaving the underwriters to take up 70 per cent. 
of the amount offered. True, there is a considerable differ- 
ence between 6} and 7 per cent., but the investing public 
evidently now prefers securities which have to be repaid a 
few years hence. The Armstrong Whitworth Debenture 
stock is redeemable in or before 1946, by the application of 
an annual sum of £80,000 to purchases of the Debenture 
stock in the market up to 102} per cent. or drawings at 102} 
if the market price is above that fi On the other hand, 
the Vickers Notes have to be paid off at par in 1927. The 
seven year 8 per cent. Notes offered by Johnson Matthey 
and Company at 974 last week were also immediately over- 
subscribed, which confirms the view here expressed that the 
public now prefers short term securities. In view of the 
general obscureness of the outlook the public is for once 
right, as it may be a very useful thing to have part of one’s 
capital available intact—in fact increased—a few years 
hence instead of being dependent upon the market price of 
investments generally. 

* * * 

There is an impression about that things are going to 
take a turn for the worse in the motor trade in the United 
States, and that the demand for new cars there may not 
keep up at the present rate, in which event competition 


with those British manufacturers who have not allied 
themselves with American interests may become severe. 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the big motor 
concerns of America (compared with which our largest 
motor Companies are very small beer) are putting them- 
selves in a strong financial position. The General Motors 
Corporation has recently placed over $300,000,000 of new 
stock, of which $180,000,000 have been purchased by 
important British and Canadian interests. This brings 
the ordinary share capital to over $1,950,000,000, with a 
present market value of about $525,000,000. If one adds 
to this the $16,000,000 of Preferred stock and the $85,000,000 
of Debenture stock one arrives at a capitalisation of over 
2,050 million dollars or, at the present rate of exchange, 
something like £500,000,000 sterling—a figure almost com- 
parable to a modern National Debt or the cost of one of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s adventures! The net profits last 
year, after deduction of Debenture interest and taxes, 
exceeded $60,000,000. 
7 os te 

Another business that is getting into the hands of 
concerns with vast capital is that of moving pictures, and 
the extent to whichthisis becoming centralised in the home of 
the trade, the United States, is illustrated by a note in an 
American bankers’ circular which has reached me. Writing 
of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, this firm says : 

By a process of elimination all great industries reach a point 
where a com tively few successful firms or corporations control 
the policy of the business. The steel industry went through this 
process almost twenty years ago; the motor industry has had a 
similar experience in the past six or seven years, and the motion- 
picture business is at present in this position. The Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation is at present, we believe, the keystone of the 
film trade. They produce plays, thereby also owning the film rights 
to the same ; produce the films ; lease them, and also own theatres 
in which both plays and films are shown. 

Always a large earner, the motion-picture business has been on an 
uneconomical is generally because of the peculiar difficulties 
in keeping down expenditures. The Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 

, poration has thoroughly realised this, and is determined that no 
money be spent by anyone connected with the Corporation unless 
approved by the Finance Committee on which the bankers respon- 
sible for the security of the investors’ funds are represented. 

This Company’s capital consists of $10,000,000 6 percent. 
Preferred stock and about 200,000 Common shares of no 
denomination, but which are quoted at about $85 each. 
The revenue of the Company is about $30,000,000 per 
annum, and the net profit something over $4,000,000. 

A. Emit Davies. 


Changes of Address | 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
S change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 80s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 
Index for Vol. XIV. is now ready and may be 
obtained on application. 


Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XIV. are 
now available, price 7g. and $2s, respectively. 

All communications Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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COMPANY 


MEETING. 


TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED. 


The Seventeenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of Trust Houses, Ltd., 


WAS HELD AT 


CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 28th, 1920, 


for the purpose of receiving the Annual Report and Balance Sheet to March 31st, 1920 ; for the declaration of 
a Dividend ; the election of Directors and Auditors ; to fix the Directors’ remuneration ; and for the purpose 
of transacting the Ordinary Business of the Company. 





Tue Eart or Lytron in the Chair. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. Richard Sands) read the notice convening the 
Meeting, and the Auditors’ Report. 

The SECRETARY also read the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
held on July 18th, 1919, together with the Minutes of Extraordinary 
General Meetings held respectively on September 19th and October 
7th, 1919, and on April 28th, 1920. These were confirmed and signed 
by the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, in rising to move the adoption of the Annual Report 
and Balance-sheet, said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I hope that, as 
usual, we may take the Report as read. (Agreed.) I now formally 
move its adoption. It has always been my good fortune, since I 
became the Chairman of this Company, to give to the Shareholders at 
successive Annual Meetings an account of uninterrupted progress and 
ever-increasing activities. The year under review is in this respect 
the most remarkable in the history of the Company. I doubt if 
any Company controlling hotels and inns has ever, in one year, 
extended its operations, as we have done, by the acquisition of seventy 
new houses. (Hear, hear.) You will find a list of new houses taken 
over at the beginning of the Report and a full list of all the houses 
now owned by the Company at the end of the Report. I would 
ask you just to consider for a moment what an amount of work this 
involves. There is the acquisition of the properties; the selection 
of suitable managers to take charge of them; the engaging of the 
staff for each of these seventy new houses; the alteration, in some 
cases, of the premises, and in every case the redecoration of the houses 
taken over. The fact that the houses are situated in places as far 
apart as Inverness in the north and Plymouth in the South has not 
rendered the task any easier, and I think I am justified in calling this 
achievement a remarkable one. (Hear, hear.) These newly-acquired 
houses have not, of course, reached the utmost capacity of their 
development in the year under review. As many of them were ac- 
quired at the end of the financial year, they have only partly influenced 
and some of them have not influenced at all the receipts and profits 
of this year. 

I am again able to report that throughout the past year no con- 
viction has been incurred for drunkenness or permitting drunkenness, 
and in this respect we have still a clean record after seventeen years’ 
work. (Cheers.) 

A great deal of money has been spent during the year upon pro- 
perties previously acquired in the direction of improved accommoda- 
tion and added comforts, and the remodelling of public houses on the 
lines of the café system. We cannot afford to leave our houses in 
the condition in which we take them over because our reputation 
depends as much, or nearly as much, upon the nature of the accom- 
modation provided as it does upon our methods of management. 
And from a business point of view this expenditure, increasingly 
heavy as it has been owing to the rise in the price of labour and 
materials, has been justified by the increased returns brought to 
us as a result of the increasing patronage of the public. 

The net profits, after paying all expenses and making ample allow- 
ance out of revenue for depreciation, represent about 20 per cent. 
upon the average amount of capital employed. Our maximum 
dividend has thus been earned twice over. That is a result which 
Should be satisfactory to our Shareholders as well as to those who 
are interested in the principles of our work. (Hear, hear.) 

The main points of interest in our operations during the past year 
are very fully dealt with in the report which is in the hands of the 
Shareholders, and I will content myself by referring only to a few of 
the various matters. The first matter on which I wish to comment 
is the capital account. At the end of the last financial year the capital 
Paid up was approximately {350,000, but with this comparatively 
modest capital it became increasingly evident that our work was 


being restricted for want of funds, and we had to consider how we 
could maintain our limit of dividend—which, as I explained last 
year, was an essential principle of the work of the Company—and 
still render our shares an attractive investment. This matter was 
referred to and discussed at the last Annual Meeting of the Company, 
and you will be reminded of what was then decided by the Minutes 
which have been read. With the object of making our Shares more 
freely marketable we obtained a Stock Exchange quotation, and our 
shares are now quoted in the official lists. We then made, through 
Messrs. Lovell & Co., Stockbrokers, our first appeal, through the 
ordinary commercial channels, to the investing public, and so suc- 
cessful was the publicity thus obtained that the issue was over- 
subscribed and the number of our shareholders very largely increased. 
But even when the nominal and paid-up capital had been increased 
to {1,000,000 the demands of the public were such that we have 
lately had to increase our capital by the creation of a further {1,000,000 
of shares, making a total nominal capital of {2,000,000. The public 
issue of shares was made at a premium of 2s. per share, and that 
was done with the object of enabling the Company to get the benefit, 
at full par value, of this issue free of any expense to themselves. On 
the last occasion, however, the Directors thought that it would be 
fair and reasonable to give our own shareholders the opportunity of 
increasing their holding if they so desired, and they, therefore, decided, 
instead of making a public issue, to offer the shares at par exclusively 
to our own shareholders. Althongh this issue was made after the 
close of the financial year now under review, I have thought it well 
to refer to it because one or two only, out of some four or five thousand 
shareholders in the Company, have criticised this policy on the ground 
that it has temporarily depressed the selling value of the shares in 
the market. In so far as there has been any tendency in that direction 
it has only been a small factor amongst much more powerful ones 
which have operated in this direction. First of all, there is the general 
financial situation in the country and the temporary financial strin- 
gency which have tended to depreciate the price of all shares. We 
suffer in that respect with other companies. Secondly, the flood 
of new issues consequent upon the incessant demands for capital, 
has resulted in the offer of shares and debentures at greatly increased 
rates of interest, rates which, so far as returns are concerned, are 
more favourable than our maximum rate of dividend, but which are 
by no means more favourable to ours in respect of the security offered. 
Then again, we have not concerned ourselves with any artificial support 
of the market in our shares, and I think it is obvious that our shares 
have not yet come to be the household word as an investment that 
those of some of our industrial competitors are. But, in spite of these 
considerations, there is no reason whatever why the intrinsic value 
of the shares in this Company should be less than they have ever 
been, and it is most unlikely that, for any length of time, the equivalent 
of ro per cent. dividend will be allowed to remain below par in the 
market. At any rate, the Directors have the most confident belief 
in the value of their property. In addition to the obligation to earn 
a fair return upon money invested in the Company, the Directors 
can never forget that their main object is to prove that constructive 
temperance work on the lines which they have adopted affords the 
true solution of the temperance problem. (Hear, hear.) We have 
a national purpose to serve, and to accomplish that purpose we must 
carry our work into every town and village of the country wherever 
an opportunity is afforded to us, until the value and importance of 
our movement is fully recognised. We hope, therefore, that on 
these grounds we shall continue to receive from the investing public 
such measure of support as will enable us to extend our work and 
increase both our reputation and our goodwill. 

The stocks of the Company have been again increased, and this 
involves the lock-up of a substantial capital sum; but the goods 
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have been very well bought and we are certain that it would not have 

been safe, or wise, to have reduced our commitments in this direction 

at the present time. 

The houses, on the whole, are in an excellent condition as regards 
decoration ; and as regards the personnel of the staff of the Company, 
both at our head office and in our houses, we are particularly fortunate. 
(Hear, hear.) I think this should be remembered: that it would 
be quite impossible for any new company to obtain the services of a 
personnel such as we have now collected together, and carefully 
and systematically trained over a great many years, and 
the popularity of service with the Company is, I think, indicated 
by the extraordinary number of candidates who present themselves 
for posts in the new Company’s service and the quite infinitesimal 
number of resignations which we have received. (Hear, hear.) 
While on the question of staff, I would like to say in connection 
with a letter which we, in common with all other companies and 
industrial concerns, have received from the Ministry of Labour asking 
that we should bear in mind the claims of ex-Service men, that this 
Company has taken back, so far as I am aware, into its service all 
the men who were in the service of the Company before the war— 
(cheers)—some of whom the Company continued to pay throughout 
the period of their service with the Forces. And not only that, but 
I think it is also true that we have limited the engagement of new 
staff since the war exclusively to officers and men who have served 
during the war. (Hear, hear.) 

As is stated in the Report, there have been some important changes 
on the Board of the Company during the past year. We have, I am 
sotry to say, lost the valuable services of Sir Robert Kindersley ; 
but both he and Mr. Goodheart, who has gone to America, and there- 
fore has been obliged to resign his seat on the Board, continue to 
occupy seats on the Council and to give us their services freely in an 
advisory capacity. But though we have lost Sir Robert Kindersley 
we have been fortunate in securing the services of his brother, Mr. 
Guy Kindersley, a leading member of the Stock Exchange; of Mr. 
G. C. Colville, Secretary of the Institute of Chartered Accountants ; 
of Mr. C. A. Phillintore, a Director of Coutts’ Bank ; and of Admiral 
Sir Edward Bradford, who has had actual experience in connection 
with the Company’s houses in another capacity. 

A strong Scottish Board has also been formed, consisting of Mr. 
C. M. Douglas as Chairman—and I may say that Mr. Douglas has 
also been appointed Vice-Chairman of the English Board—the Earl 
of Glasgow, Mr. David Lawson and Mr. Charles Stewart, with myself 
and Mr. A. F. Part as ex-officio members of that Board. We have 
lately secured new and commodious offices in Edinburgh in order 
to cope with the increasing Scottish business of the Company. 

I would like, in conclusion, to remind the shareholders of the services 
which they are able to render to the Company by patronising our 
houses throughout the country and making them known to their 
friends. I would like especially to call their attention to the central 
premises of the Company in the Victory Hotel and Restaurant, in 
Leicester Square, in the West End of London. Besides the list of 
houses contained in the Report, I would remind you that there is a 
list of the principal hotels and inns of the Company to be found in 
the A.B.C. Railway Guide, and I would earnestly appeal to you to 
bring these lists to the notice of your friends, to ask them whenever 
they are travelling about the country to patronise our hotels, and 
in this way to help us to continue and extend our operations. 

Before sitting down I ought perhaps to say that a rumour has been 
recently persistently published that this Company is associating 
itself with an American syndicate for the purchase of the Hotel Cecil. 
There is no truth whatever in that report and no foundation for the 
rumour that any negotiations on these lines have been commenced. 
I beg to move the adoption of the: Report. 

Mr. C. M. Doucrias (Vice-Chairman): Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I desire in a very few words to second the resolution. 
I have only one hesitation in doing so, and that lies in the fact that 
only a moment ago I discovered that the Report contains a recom- 
mendation that I should be accepted as a Director on the nomination 
of my colleagues. I trust that the shareholders will overlook that 
apparent immodesty in my seconding the resolution. Reference 
has been made to the Scottish Board in which I am particularly 
interested as Chairman, and which attends to the business of the 
Company in Scotland and upholds the traditions of that Company 
with whiclf I have been long associated. I am glad to be able to tell 
you that we have an active and vigilant Board there, and perhaps 
I may be allowed to explain, as probably you are aware, that in 
Scotland there is an immediate prospect of a trial of strength between 
the different schools of opinion on the question of licensing. The 
public-houses fall to be voted upon in different districts of the country, 
and I am not going to enter at all into the domain of prophecy as 
to what decision my fellow-countrymen in various parts of Scotland 
may come to. I would, however, just like to caution you that it is 
a mistake to suppose that Scotchmen are usually cautious and moderate 





men. That, if I may be allowed to say so, is an English delusion, 
(Laughter.) On the contrary, I think you will find nowhere in Great 
Britain so strong a tendency to choose and uphold extreme views 
on both sides on nearly every public question. That is an additional 
reason for not prophesying. It has also been a reason which has 
guided this Company in its recent proceedings in Scotland. We 
have not thought it prudent to develop, recently, amy increased 
interest in that class of licences which fall to be voted upon in the 
month of November ; and our new commitments in Scotland are such 
as do not come under the Articles. I think you will agree that that 
is the prudent policy to adopt until we see in what direction public 
opinion forms itself in the immediate future. I should like to be 
allowed to emphasize again what the Chairman has said, and that 
is that the period under review in the present Report is a period of 
immense and rapid expansion, and will, of necessity, be followed— 
and I say this to guard you against future disappointment—by a 
period of firm, careful consideration of the business which has been 
so vigorously and, as I think, so hopefully and profitably expended. 
One aspect to which I should like to call attention in connection with 
this expansion is the enormous strain that it has placed on a depart- 
ment that I think has not been mentioned—I mean the decorative 
department of the Company. Those of you who, like myself, have 
taken pleasure in visiting, as guests, the houses of the Company will, 
I am sure, realise that a very individual note is struck in the work 
of our decorative department, one which combines economy with 
a very pleasing effect which makes our houses have quite a definite 
note and character of their own and adds greatly, I think, to their 
attractiveness. I have the greatest pleasure in seconding the reso- 
lution. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Report is now before the Meeting and open 
for discussion. 

Mr. MANSFoRD: I should like to pay a tribute to the foresight 
of the Directors in their financial policy. Criticism was raised as 
to the advisability of issuing fresh capital in April. I had the privilege 
of moving the resolution that it should be increased to another million 
sterling. It was, of course, unusual to take such a course so soon 
after the previous issue, but I think that it has proved that the fore- 
sight of the Directors has been excellent for the Company when we 
look at the money market at the present time; it has materially 
eased our commitments. I feel that is a point on which those who 
adversely criticised the policy adopted will consider that they were 
wrong in their estimation of the position at the time it was suggested. 
We are certainly very much stronger by the immediate action we 
took in the matter. As a shareholder who has adopted your advice 
and visited various of our houses, I should like to say that it has 
always been a pleasure to pay a tribute to the cleanliness, hospitality 
and general happy environment that surrounds one in any of those 
houses. I hope any shareholder who has not already visited any of 
our houses will not only do so but will take friends with him. He 
will not regret it. 

Mr. A. ROBERTS: May I ask to what extent the last issue was 
over-subscribed ? You spoke of some people objecting to it. 

Mr. W. H. Morpaunt: In December, 1919, a number of shares 
were issued at 22s. I was one of those who subscribed to them, 
In the following April a confidential report was sent out to the various 
managers, asking them to make a point of requesting their customers 
to buy two or three shares in order to qualify them to get shares at 
the new issue price of 20s. It does not seem to me that it was quite 
fair to make this large issue, to which a large number of people sub- 
scribed, at 22s., and then three or four months afterwards to try and 
get new people in in order that they should get shares at 2s. cheaper. 
The next question I should like to ask is with regard to the overdraft 
at the bank of some £245,000. I should like to know whether the 
overdraft has been reduced or whether it has been increased, and 
I should like to know what prospect there is of that remaining as 
an overdraft. It should naturally interest the shareholders to know 
whether we are likely to be called upon to repay this overdraft to 
the bank. Then a further question I should like to ask is as to how 
it is that the dividend has not been paid. A point was made about 
the superior security of this Company, but there are a good many 
other companies, such as Debenhams, who have quite recently issued 
and are paying 10 per cent., and pay their dividend regularly. Per- 
sonally, on the old shares I hold I have had no dividend since last 
October, which is getting on for twelve months, and on the new shares 
I have received nothing at all. Some seventy or eighty new houses 
have been opened. I think, especially as to one of them, that it 
might interest shareholders to know how many of those houses are 

really paying and how many are a loss. The gentleman who seconded 
the proposal with regard to the adoption of the Report suggested 
it would be a very good time to consolidate, and I personally cet- 
tainly think it would. I think that to open seventy houses in this 
short time is rather too much. And might I ask what the Company 
known as Furnishing and Equipments, Limited, is? I believe some, 
at all events, of the Directors of this Company are Directors of that 
company also. 
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Mr. C. O. BaRTRAM : I would like to suggest that the sum of {200,000 
which the Directors have decided should be the reserve fund is not 
sufficient. The shareholders have a fixed dividend, and it is the first 
essential of a fixed dividend that they have security. I suggest 
that with all this large property which has been lately purchased 
and decorated, I take it, at fairly inflated prices, there should 
be a greater margin than {200,000 set aside as a reserve fund before 
surplus profits are distributed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER F. Part: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
The Chairman has asked me ta reply shortly to the various questions 
that have been asked. In regard to the confidential report referred 
to by Mr. Mordaunt, that was sent out to a few managers in order 
that they might give a few of our valued customers the same chance 
of obtaining shares at 20s. as was given to our existing shareholders. 
That only went out to a few people. There was no sort of inducement 
offered to take shares; it was simply for the purpose of giving them 
a chance of taking shares should they desire to do so. With regard 
to the question in connection with the increase in the overdraft. 
The amount of the bank overdraft is at the moment increased, and 
in answer to the question as to whether that would have to be repaid, 
of course it will have to be repaid, and steps will be taken in due 
course to see that it is repaid. As to the question of the payment 
of a dividend, I think that is quite a pertinent question. The interim 
dividend, for the purpose of obtaining a Stock Exchange settlement 
to suit the rules of the Stock Exchange, was paid at the end of Sep- 
tember last; that is three months earlier than we should have liked 
to have paid it and three months earlier than it will be paid in future. 
In future it may be expected that the interim dividend will be paid 
in January, and the final dividend either at the end of July or the 
beginning of August, as a regular thing. But this year, for the purpose 
of the special settlement on the Stock Exchange, the dividend was 
paid at the end of September. That is the explanation, and the 
reason that the General Meeting is held perhaps slightly later than 
usual is entirely because of the very large number of new houses we 
have taken over involving an enormous amount of detail in the 
accounts. With regard to Furniture and Equipments, Limited, 
that is a small company which we formed, in which Trust Houses, 
Limited, hold the whole of the shares, for the purpose of dealing 
more conveniently with the acquisition of furniture and equipments 
for the houses owned by the Company. As to the reserve fund of 
£200,000. Of course, I have not had a chance of consulting with 
my co-Directors about that, and I cannot give a definite answer with 
regard to it; but it is my own feeling, and I should say the feeling 
of all my co-Directors, that we certainly ought to give the very first 
consideration of all to an increase of the reserve fund until it ap- 
proaches a very much larger sum than {200,000. So far as I am 
personally concerned, I should use all my efforts to persuade my 
colleagues, if necessary, to that end. I quits agree that a Company 
such as ours ought to have a large reserve fund, although from the 
nature of the business, being mainly cash, there is very little demand 
for ready cash at any time by way of reserve. It is not necessary 
for a company of this kind to keep a large sum by way of reserve 
in cash or liquid. There was a question as to what extent the share- 
holders exclusively had answered our appeal to them for further 
capital. The answer to that question is that the shareholders sub- 
scribed for rather more than 200,000 shares out of the 500,000. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The CaaIRMAN : I think there was one question which has not been 
teplied to, as to how many of the new houses are paying or not. Of 
course you will understand, as I explained in my first speech, that it 
is some time after a house has been taken over before it is possible 
to calculate whether it is paying or not. Many of the new houses 
that were taken over towards the end of the financial year are in 
process of being altered and redecorated, and it will be some time 
before it will be possible to say to what extent they are paying. But 
with regard to any property which involves a large commitment on 
behalf of the Company, I think shareholders may take it that we 
would not acquire a house unless we saw reasonable prospects of its 
paying its way under our management. That does not mean we can 
never take over a house except as a profit-making concern, because 
we are very often asked to acquire small inns in country villages 
and we do not regard those as properties which are likely to be very 
paying. Nevertheless, they are necessary for us to take over in 
order to do our work. So long as we are confident that the financial 
position of the Company will enable a certain proportion of non- 
paying houses to be acquired, if there is a useful temperance work 
to be done there, we shall acquire those houses. But with regard 
to all the larger properties that have been taken over during the 

year, I think I may say that they are nearly all of them profit-making 


Mr. ‘Pratt: On the Report there are the words “ By spplying 
for Shares of {1 each fully paid.” I take it the last lot of shares 
issued to the shareholders were not all subscribed for. Does this 





note intimate that shareholders are still at liberty to apply for shares 
at {1 each and that such application would be attended to ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER F. Part: I am afraid the shares are only avail- 
able on the market at present. 

Mr. Pratr: To apply for {1 shares is not to apply to the Company, 
but to apply for them on the market ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER F. Part: Yes, to buy them on the market. 
is a little misleading. 

The CHAIRMAN then put the resolution to the Meeting and declared 
it carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: I move from the chair :— 

That the dividend for the year ending 31st March last be paid 
at the maximum rate of 7 per cent. per annum free of Income-tax, 
including the interim dividend, on the sums for the time being 
paid up on the Ordinary Shares of the Company. 

Mr. Guy KINDERSLEY seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. PRATT proposed :— 

That Colonel W. R. Campion, M.P., and Mr. Richard Sands be 
and they are hereby re-elected Directors of the Company, and that 
the appointment by the Board of Admiral Sir Edward Bradford, 
the Hon. George Colville, Mr. Charles M. Douglas, Mr. Charles A 
Phillimore and Mr. Guy Kindersley be and the same is hereby 
approved and confirmed. 

The resolution having been seconded was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Francis DENT, seconded by Mr. W. H. 
MoORDAUNT, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. were unanimously re- 
elected as Auditors of the Company, at a fee to be fixed by the 
Directors. 

Mr. ALEXANDER F. Part: I should like to move the next resolu- 
tion on the agenda, in regard to item No. 5: “ To fix Directors’ 
remuneration.” Although I am Managing Director of the Company 
I do not take any part in the fees which are assigned to the Directors 
as such. I receive a salary as Managing Director. The amount 
devoted to the Directors’ remuneration at present is only {2,000 
altogether, and that was voted when the capital of the Company 
was £350,000 paid up and {500,000 was, I believe, the nominal capital. 
At the present time the capital of the Company, as you know, has 
been increased to {2,000,000, with a paid-up capital of rather more 
than {1,200,000. I have therefore much pleasure in proposing: 
“That the remuneration payable to the Directors be increased from 
£2,000 to £3,000,” first of all, on the ground of their very largely 
increased responsibilities, and secondly, because of the increase in 
the number of the Directors ; and third)y, on account of the very largely 
increased duties which they have to perform. In the days when 
£2,000 was the limit there used to be a Board Meeting, as a rule, 
once a month; sometimes once a fortnight. Now the work of the 
Directors is very strenuous indeed, because the Board is split up 
into committees for the purpose of doing some of the work. There 
is the General Purposes Committee, the chairman of which is Mr. 
Francis Dent, who has been associated with this Company for so 
long and who has done such excellent work which the shareholders 
know nothing about. The other committee is the Houses Com- 
mittee, of which the chairman is Sir Godfrey Baring ; and those two 
comunittees divide a great deal of the work of the Board between 
them. The Board meets, as before, once a month to carry into effect 
or consider the work of those two committees. That means a tre- 
mendous amount of work, especially when you consider the ‘enormous 
amount of detail involved in the management of the Company. I 
venture, therefore, to think, as I know probably more of the work 
of the Directors than anybody else, that the shareholders will not 
regard {3,000 as an excessive remuneration divided among fifteen 
gentlemen who have given up so much of their time to the work of 


That 


the Company. 

Mr. W. H. Morpaunt seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like on behalf of the Board to express 


our thanks to the shareholders for the confidence they have in their 
Directors as indicated by the passing of this resolution. It is true, 
as Mr. Part says, that our work has increased, but we also have three 
extra members on the Board. But increase of work is a source of 
satisfaction, because it means an increase in the prosperity and spheres 
of usefulness of the Company. I would like to express, as 

my thanks to the members of the Board for the valuable time and 
services which they have placed at the disposal of the business of 
this Company, and I do not think that any Company is better served 
in that way or less extravagantly pays for the services so rendered. 
That concludes the business, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Sampson: Before we part would you allow me to propose 
a hearty vote of thanks to yourselves for your strenuous services 
during the past year? I think, ladies and gentlemen, that we really 
ought not to part this morning until that vote of thanks is accorded. 

Mr. REECE seconded the resolution, which was unanimously carried. 

The CuareMaN, in returning thanks said: I am very mueh obliged 
to you, ladies and gentlemen. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 
11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
RAINING FOR TEACHERS SOCIAL WORKERS. 
Preparation for work in the new Day Continuation Schools. 
A "s course of training arranged for men and women. 
Board Education Grants for Graduates, qualified Teachers, and ex-Service men. 
Particulars on gouteetee to the Secretary, Guild of Education as National Service, 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


yf Ara HOUSE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT (founded in 
1890) is open to receive residents. For particulars apply to THE WARDEN. 
Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. 16. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
aA William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

3 : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scbelershize Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 

Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


FA4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
Covuese Courszs in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineerinc for Men 

and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion pom nw dm without mead 
operations. ae children improve quickly.—Mr. ArtTHuR Love.t, 94 Park 
treet, ion, W.1. 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
‘TH® HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF LINCOLN’S INN 


Applications are invited from University’*men for the office of UNDER 
TREASURER and STEWARD. Age, 30 to 45. Initial Salary, £600 ayear. Rooms, 
rent and rates free. Management of property and finance, general | administration. 
—Applications (with not more than three be d to the 
Treasurer, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 2, not later than ok 15th. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
K ENSIN ON OLLEGE,: 
Bishop's Road, Paddington, W. 2. 
ce Rs pe oe RO 
sup a and compre ve va’ taries, 
Correspondents and ay It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Oiler Ennequaent’ ene in Secretarial Work and responsible 











wwided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Contin for nave cers. A Choice of A intment is guaranteed 
a. ~ Colle Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 7887, Sollcitor: General's § and Souvenir will 

be sent Sed to any me mentioning THE STATESMAN. 





SCHOOLS. 
MALTMAN 'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Cuamoers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy y—~' of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by maens of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource tiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-kee: popes. The girls will be 
+ ape for the Universities, the Medical Profession and advanced Work in 
usic or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cooteny and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, joo guineas a y Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The houses i. “delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. An ancient Public School with valuable 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities. Vacamcies next term. Preparatory 
- 1 for younger boys attached—For Prospectus apply to Dr. Crees, the 


) Pesierleatinteen 











HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK— ROAD, GROVE PARE, 


LEE, S.E. 12. Montessori Eurythmics taught. 
Children admi aero ee eee 
further particulars apply to the Principal, Miss MiLprep STEELE. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M, S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
New Term commenced May 4th. Tel, : 7 Grayshott. 














ST. GEORGE’SSKERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG_CHILDREN, 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks.—Children 1 admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil. 300 feet above sea level. For further particulars 
apply to the PrincipaL. 


N<£ EDUCATIONAL IDEALS pe i in private school of 
40 girls (ages 9 to 18) with twelve teachers. y of university s' 
Friendly atmosphere ; development of individual cuameter by freedom and ~ 2 
government, Liberal, cultured, open-air life ; large garden, swimming, boating, tennis. 
fiealth record unique; no epidemic in 20 years. Elder girls prepared for university, 
Fees £120. Principal: Miss Marcaret Leg, Ly SF to Women Students, late lecturer of 
King's College. Wychwood School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, 














near SOUTH CROYDON, 


study ; special 
wy the Universities. course 
Principals : Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 





T= STREETLY NURSERY SCHOOL ror LITTLE CHILDREN, 
STREETLY, STAFFORDSHIRE. Principal: Mrs. Hopcxrnson (Montessor? 

Diploma), assisted by a music mistress (Dr. Trotter's Rhythmic Method) and a 
French lady. The Principal is able to take a few boarders under 9 years of age. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Tn System, M e, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£140 per annum.—! for prospectus apply Secretary. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


BEVERLEY, 36 PARLIAMENT HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 
Co-educational boarding school for yn | and partially deaf children. All 


i f lipreading, the aim being entirely 
struction om by means o speech a AA 


in every 
oe a “children. Pupils received from “2h years of age. Entire charge taken of 
children whose parents are abroad. For fees, references, etc., apply to the Principals. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


Fees, 














MISS BISHOP’S 
Private Sociat Tours. EstTp. 1900. 
CEYLON AND INDIA, D ber, 4 ths, First class throughout, inclusive terms, 
y booking essential. 
Gent. 8, Art Cities a North Italy, 4 weeks, 75 gns. 
Oct. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., 30 days, 79 gns. 


Al “Tunisia (Garden of Allah), 32 days, 98 gns, 
Sty Mise 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19, 





Nov. 
Arranged and aceompanied by Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 





VEGETARIAN Guest House. Best Locality. 
Head and the glorious Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocrers 
2 Jevington Gardens. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T SSriMOnIALs, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 


ASTBOURNE. 
Quite near Sea, Beach 
(Diploma for Cookery), 











hand- provided. Meetings, Sermons — 
band-Typi TypPIneG OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel: 
Central 1565. 

UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





quickly and accurately at moderate 
Grove, Croydon. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed 
charges.—Apply Miss Bannetr, 28 Addiscombe 





5 ye AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.ans. 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


“"T’‘HE NEW STATESMAN” Vols. 1 to 14, together or separately. 
What offers ?>—A. Wittiams, 63 Fawcett Road, Southsea. 








ANTED.—Gentleman as sole paying guest. Home comforts. 
Tennis.—Write G., 88 Hampstead Way, N.W.4. Tel. 911 Finchley. 





EVELOPING & PRINTING for AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Best Work ; Prompt Service. Trial oon developed and printed for 1s, 64- 
Artistic enlargements a speciality.—G. E. Hovcnton, Lro., Phetographia 

Experts, Fort Road, Margate. 


Sea BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets, 
pF x 8), 5/-; three for 13/6; six for 25/6, post free. Court Bavelonee. J 1,000 12/-: 
6/6. Samples free for 1d. stamp.--James Ericson & Co., udor Street. 








GuoRTRAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly gountees., —A. Brake, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road. 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12 





HE + gy Sa SCHOO, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened ago experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 
pany 2 ~ 2 tion, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Meseiies. History 
of Art, 6 - dy yw andicrafts. Bey dy ~ = > some 
use. ucation remain well- 

Master bas joined the staff. Vacancies for boys. . 
Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis. 





PotEratsos QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Marruusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





pistts & as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its effects. 
Be won trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exterminate Cock- 
2s., 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free from ta, 471 Crooke- 


moore Road, Teed Sheticld 
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